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[he Test and Triumph of Theodor Haecker 


A PROPHET IN OUR DAY 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


A‘ A TIME WHEN the moral atmosphere is 
charged with demoniacal forces of unpre- 
edented violence and malevolence, there have 
ppeared minds of acute sensitivity to record the 
isturbances of that tense, charged atmosphere 
vith faithful precision. They do not speak in the 
anguage of the old moralists and philosophers, 
0 whom good and evil were easily recognizable 
n a stable world. Or as Berdyaev, himself one 
uch suffering and recording spirit, said in his 
nasterly essay of Dostoievsky: “The science of 
nan known to the fathers and doctors of the 
thurch, the understanding of the ways of man- 
‘ind that can be discerned in the writings and 
ives of the saints, was no longer sufficient to 
inswer all man’s questions or to understand all the 
ioubts and temptations that beset his new stage 
9£ spiritual growth.” And he added: “Man has 
10t become better, he is not nearer to God; but 
1is soul has become much more complicated and 
is spirit has become bitter.” Dostoievsky recorded 
ad portrayed people over whom “the waves of 
fn apocalyptic environment were breaking.” He 
vas the first to make the world aware that a 
1ew soul had been born, tempted by new doubts 
od tormented by an almost overwhelming sense 
E but with new spiritual horizons also, and 


_ thirst for new relations with God. 


Modern Apologists 


Kierkegaard stands conspicuously to the fore 

the philosophers and lay apologists who 
to develop a new anthropological science, 
that is neither Humanist nor yet in the tradi- 
of the Fathers of the Church. More recently 
ave Péguy and Bloy in France, the Russian 
», Berdyaev, and in Germany the sensitive and 


discerning Theodor Haecker, whose greatness has 
yet to be appreciated. We cannot but feel that 
this great convert was speaking with some personal 
feeling of having been slighted when he wrote: 
“The Catholic Church is very far from having 
recognized the treasures of knowledge (and above 
all the knowledge of ¢me in so far as it is related 
to the Kingdom of God), and still less has it 
assimilated all the knowledge that has been 
brought to light by men outside the Church, who 
loved Christ with their whole heart. Catholic 
theologians have behaved very poorly towards men 
like Blumhardt, Hilty and Kierkegaard. They 
cannot even see the pure gold shining through the 
dust of heresy—they only see the dust. And it is 
a great pity!’ It is such men who help to con- 
vey to the modern world the practical relevance 
of religion. They concentrate on the communi- 
cation of truth and not on its demonstration. That 
is why the modern world finds in their work the 
tang of reality it misses in more traditional 
methods. 


The "Style” of the Word 


Haecker was keenly aware of the fact that if 
eternal truths are kept for too long a time in 
traditional modes of speech and expression, the 
world tends to regard them as fossilized and 
“dated.” Inavery revealing passage in his famous 
Journal in the Night, this translator of Kierke- 
gaard and Newman wrote: “ ‘My words shall 
not pass away,’ could indeed only be said by the 
Word of God. No one else, however compara- 
tively great among men he might be. Eternal 
truths must always receive a new body in time. 
Newman or Kierkegaard or Hilty could and had 
to say things that Thomas Aquinas or Augustine 
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could not say, although they said the same thing. 
And indeed it would be unjust if the fruits of 
their gifts and sufferings were mere superfluous 
repetitions. 

How important he regarded the matter of style, 
of a style that would reach the heart of modern 
man, can be judged from this extract from the 
same unique Journal: ‘What preachers of Christ's 
words need is surely a new voice, and a different 
manner. A ‘style’ is always necessary. Neither 
Peter, nor Ambrose, nor Augustine, nor St. 
Thomas, nor Newman can (otherwise ) have 
spoken just as they thought, or without thought. 
But the style current now has surely become a 
quite shapeless, rusty old container. Both un- 
natural and contrary to nature, as well as unspir- 
itual. A painful, false note, enough to make 
the man of the present day run away. Is there 
not a correlation between evil will, erroneous 
thought and forced or false feeling (and what 
may it be)? But my sight is feeble; I cannot 
follow the threads; I only confuse them, or lose 
them.” The popularity of his Journal alone proves 
how well he had perfected the instrument of his 
style, and how direct is its appeal to modern men. 


Theodor Haecker was born in 1889 in the 
Bavarian village of Eberbach. He was sent to 
school in Esslinger; but he had to leave before 
his final examination as his parents were too 
poor to keep him there. After he had been in 
employment for over a year, a generous and dis- 
cerning friend made it possible for him to attend 
the University of Berlin. However, he had to 
leave before taking a degree, though he had laid 
the foundations of a wide and profound culture. 
He was obliged to take up employment again, this 
time in the office of an export company in Ant- 
werp. He was again redeemed by a friend who 
found more congenial employment for him in 
Schreiber's publishing firm in Munich, where he 
found it possible to continue his study and writ- 
ing. He lived there till he was forced to leave 
in the last year of World War I. His life was 
outwardly unspectacular and uneventful. He 
travelled little, save in the countries of the mind, 
and took no part in the literary and political move- 
ments about him. He obviously despised many 
of the literary figures of the day, judging by the 
articles, published under the title Satire und 
Polemik (1914-1920). The satire cut deeply and 
spared none, save Thomas Mann and Rathenau, 
in its manifest hatred and intolerance of mediocrity 
and pretense. His first book, whose subject was 


Kierkegaard—the master of his soul, was pub: 
lished by Schreiber in 1913. Haecker was not the 
first or last who owed his conversion to the 
melancholy Dane. Even after his conversion in 
1920, Haecker acknowledged in an essay on 
Kierkegaard’s concept of truth: “I am still tog 
strongly under the impression which Kierkegaard 
made upon me as a young man to speak of him 
without gratitude and admiration.” 

In the years following his conversion Haecker 
concentrated on translating the works of Kierke- 
gaard and Newman into German. 


Haecker’s Rejection of Simplification 


In a longer essay than this, we might develop 
the theme of Haecket’s affinity to these two great 
thinkers who dwelt in such lonely solitude of 
soul because the Protestantism into which they 
were born proved so paltry and riddled with in- 
consistencies. One characteristic he possessed in 
common with both giant-souled men—the per- 
sistent and somewhat stern refusal to simplify in 
order to arrive at quick and compact conclusions. 
We know what monstrous tragedies have been 
brought on the world by such simplifiers as Comté 
and Marx; and because they left so much out, they 
were able to theorize with a facility which fas- 
cinated the thoughtless and impatient. 


“Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.” 


Out of the grey theories have come the inglori- 
ous Welfare State and the grim levelling processes 
of Communism. But men like Haecker who 
choose the golden tree, know it will fit no tidy 
framework of words and formulae because it is 
endlessly diverse. 

It was partly this refusal to bow to simplified 
theories that led Haecker into opposition to 
Nazism. But, as he said in the Journal, “apart 
from the Faith, the only choice is between the 
‘inadequate’ and the ‘absurd.’ “Bourgeois Europe 
chose the ‘inadequate’ and was followed in this 
choice by the Fascists. Individual geniuses pre- 
fer some ‘absurd’ or other, usually gnostic in 
origin, as in the case of Schelling and Scheler, or 
else of a private nature, like Nietzsche’s ‘Eternal 
Recurrence,’ or Rilke’s ‘Weltinnenraum.’ There is 
something one-dimensional about the faces 
those who chose the ‘inadequate.’ That, we 
believe, is one of the most profound statement 
uttered by any thinker in modern times. 

Mention of Scheler recalls Haecker’s Christen: 
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ium und Kultur, published seven years after his 
conversion, in which he dealt with the novel 
theories on personality and ethics—now made 
popular in the U. S. A. as Personalism—of that 
penetrating writer. Christentum und Kultur is a 
book we heartily wish to see promulgated among 
all Catholic Action groups and among all who 
strive that Christian culture may not be submerged 
under the brutal assaults of crude materialism, 
dialectic or democratic. It forms a splendid text- 
book for all who desire to resist secularism. There 
are three conditions, says Haecker, for the organic 
relation of Christianity and culture: a sound and 
healthy intellectual tradition; the will to conceive, 
and an effective power and desire among all be- 
lievers to communicate their beliefs. Thus, the 
Ivory Tower and the Iron Curtain are alike hostile 
to Christian culture which is, of its very nature, 
a sort of spiritual communion and a sharing of 
the bread and wine of aesthetic achievement in 
a wide intellectual charity. Repeatedly Berdyaev 
returns to this point—that it was the very selfish- 
ness of the intellectual classes in Russia, their 
withdrawal into isolated Ivory Towers to the ex- 
clusion of the people, that made these people 
come to equate culture and class domination and, 
in the end, rise infuriated against all culture and 
all aristocracy of class. At the time that Haecker 
was writing his Christentum und Kultur the Rus- 
sian philosopher was writing his Christianity and 
Class War, Philosophy of the Free Spirit and The 
Destiny of Man, in which he dealt with the same 
dilemma of the two forces hostile to Christian 
culture—Bolshevik violence and bourgeois vul- 


garity. 
His Kinship with Berdyaev 


Like Berdyaev again Haecker was persecuted 
and exiled and suffered bitter personal loss. The 
German thinker saw in the Nazi philosophy all 
that was hostile to his concepts of Christian cul- 
ture and, at the very time of Hitler's coming to 
_ power, published an article unmasking its Herr- 
_ gott-religion. He was arrested and later released 
through the intervention of Cardinal Faulhaber 
/and Karl Muth, editor of Hochland. He was 
| forbidden to lecture on platform or radio. Then 
he began to write his famous Journal in the Night, 
literally working by night which had become sym- 
bolic for him of his own obscure night of the 
soul, and of his country’s night of violence and 
bestial release. Though he was raided several 
times by the Gestapo, the Ms. of the unique diary 


was never discovered. It has been translated 
into English by Alexander Dru (from which the 
quotations in this article have been taken) and 
published by the Harvill Press, London. 

The death of Haecker’s wife in 1935 con- 
tributed more than anything else to his solitari- 
ness of soul. One woe trod upon another’s heel, 
so fast they came. The tragedy that befell his 
country, the death of one son and the imprison- 
ment of the other forced him into himself deeper 
and deeper, pondering the terrible problem of 
evil. His house was destroyed in 1944 during a 
bombing attack on Munich, and in failing health 
he went to live in a village outside Augsburg. 
Failing sight added to his afflictions, and on 
April 9th, 1945, he yielded up his tired and tor- 
mented soul to God. 


The Problem of Evil and God's 


Non-intervention 


While Haecker was composing his Journal, 
Berdyaev was writing his essay in autobiography, 
Dream and Reality. ‘There is a striking resem- 
blance between the two case histories of our era. 
The problem of seemingly victorious evil occupied 
the thoughts of both men, or as the Journal has 
it—‘‘the hour of evil is the hour when the Devil 
works more miracles than God.” In the same 
anguished tone as- the Psalmist crying “guare 


‘cbdormis Donne,’ Haecker wrote: “Lead us not 


into temptation! What can this prayer mean, 
since God certainly cannot tempt any creature to 
evil? And yet a request simply cannot be so 
utterly unintelligible to us as to have virtually 
no meaning at all. We may and must try to give 
it some meaning. Personally, I interpret it in 
the following sense: that God should not conceal 
Himself entirely, or for too long, in the ordering 
of things public and private, in order that the 
believer may perceive the outward covering of 
the thread, that is hidden to the ‘world.’ If God 
were to withdraw Himself entirely, who could 
keep the faith? According to His promise, He 
will not do so; but in order to avert this tempta- 
tion into which, unlike all others, God Himself 
can lead us, it is taken up into the great world 
of prayer: ‘lead us not into temptation!’ Show 
Thyself! That Thy mills do not grind too slowly! 
Show us Thy love avd Thy justice. Let no one 
doubt Thou art the Lord, let no one despair.” 
That is the agonized cry of a generation to 
whom God's very non-intervention appears as a 
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judgment on an apostate world. Somewhat in 
the same key Berdyaev: “I have often been con- 
scious of God’s absence from the world, of the 
world’s and man’s forsakenness by God. Indeed, 
this foresakenness by God of human societies 
and civilization is the basic experience of the age 
in which it has been my lot to live—an age of 
triumph of blind and relentless fate... The dif- 
ficulty with which traditional Christians are faced 
is not how to defend faith in God, but how to 
defend their idea of God and His Providence 
in the world.” God is a Deus absconditus in 
our day; but it is by no means the first time in 
history that the children of this world seemed to 
triumph and deride the children of light for their 
seeming folly. 

With what desolation of spirit Haecker wrote 
this: “The temptation of those of little faith: 
perhaps he (Hitler) is the instrument of God 
and we are disobedient, rebels against God’s will. 
Seven years of success are, after all, a sign from 
God. Patience, patience, and in this hour read 
the psalms, in this long hour, which is granted 
with such sublime generosity to evil, in this anxious 


hour.” That was written in 1940, in which year 
Berdyaev wrote: “The world is ruled, not by 
God but by the Prince of the World, and his rule 
is singularly successful.” 

Few modern thinkers have grappled as courage- 
ously with the trials and terrors of our time as 
has Theodor Haecker. He was courageous in the 
face of personal sorrow and outward evil; but 
his greater courage showed in the face of inward 
desolation and the apparent abandonment by God, 
the terrible temptation that beset Christ in the 
Garden of Olives. He was courageous also in his 
refusal to accept easy solutions and simple theories. 
But he triumphed sublimely in that final test of 
man to which Alfred Noyes referred in The Book 
of Earth: 


“Tt might be 

The final test of man, the narrow way 
Proving him worthy of immortal life 

That he should face this darkness and this death 
Worthily, and renounce all easy hope, 

All consolation, but the wintry smile 

Upon the face of truth.” 


Social Responsibilities of 
Business Management 


THERE ARE PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS CONDUCT 


Prof. Henry K. Junckerstorff, J.U.D., J.D.—St. Louis, Mo. 


1B MAY OF 1924, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States adopted a code of prin- 
ciples of business conduct which since then has 
won unanimous acclaim both nationally and in- 
ternationally. These principles, to a great ex- 
tent, have also influenced sciences related to 
business because it was felt that the most repre- 
sentative organization of American business had 
touched the heart of the matter in proclaiming 
basic truths upon which the future of business 
would rest forever in our system of free enter- 
prise. These are the main points of the docu- 
ment in question which is introduced as follows: 


“The function of business is to provide for 
the material needs of mankind, and to increase 
the wealth of the world and the value and 


happiness of life. In order to perform its 
function, it must offer a sufficient oppor- 
tunity for gain to compensate individuals who 
assume its risks, but the motives which lead 
individuals to engage in business are not to 
be confused with the function of business 
itself. When business enterprise is success- 
fully carried on with constant and efficient 
endeavor to reduce the costs of production 
and distribution, to improve the quality of 
its products, and to give fair treatment to 
customers, capital, management, and labor, 
it renders public service of the highest value. 


“We believe the expression or principles 
drawn from these fundamental truths will — 
furnish practical guides for the conduct of 


| 


? 


— awe 
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business as a whole, and for each individual 
enterprise.” 


The principles of business conduct are formu- 
lated as follows: 


1. “The foundation of business is confi- 
dence, which springs from integrity, fair deal- 
ing, efficient service, and mutual benefits. 

2. ‘The Reward of business for service 
rendered is a fair profit plus a safe reserve, 
commensurate with risks involved and fore- 
sight exercised. 


“) 


3. “Equitable Consideration is due in busi- 
ness alike to capital, management, employees, 
and the public. 

4. “Knowledge—thorough and specific— 
and unceasing study of the facts and forces 
affecting a business enterprise are essential 
to a lasting individual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 

5. ~Permanency and continuity of service 
are basic aims of business, that knowledge 
gained may be fully utilized, confidence es- 
tablished and efficiency increased. 

6. “Obligations to itself and _ society 
prompt business unceasingly to strive toward 
continuity of operation, bettering conditions 
of employment, and increasing the efficiency 
and opportunities of individual employees. 

7. “Contracts and undertakings, written 
or oral, are to be performed in letter and in 
spirit. Changed conditions do not justify 
their cancellation without mutual consent. 

8. “Representation of goods and services 
should be truthfully made and scrupulously 
fulfilled. 

9. “Waste in any form—of capital, labor, 
services, materials, or natural resources—is 
intolerable, and constant effort will be made 

_ toward its elimination. 

10. “Excesses of every nature—inflation 
of credit, over-expansion, over-buying, over- 

stimulation of sales—which create artificial 

conditions and produce crises and depressions, 
are condemned. 

11. “Unfair competition, embracing all 

B acts characterized by bad faith, deception, 

fraud, or oppression, including commercial 

__ bribery, is wasteful, despicable, and a public 

wrong. Business will rely for its success on 

the excellence of its own service. 

12. “Controversies will, where possible, 


9 


be adjusted by voluntary agreement or im- 
partial arbitration. 


13. “Corporate Forms do not absolve 
from or alter the moral obligations of indi- 
viduals. Responsibilities will be as courage- 
ously and conscientiously discharged by those 
acting 1n representative capacities as when 
acting for themselves. 

14. “Lawful Cooperation among business 
men and in useful business organizations in 
support of these principles of business con- 
duct is not condemned. 

15. “Business should render restrictive 
legislation unnecessary through so conducting 
itself as to deserve and inspire public confi- 
dence.” 


Comment on these principles as such seems 
hardly necessary; they are clear and unequivocal. 
The matter of their observance, however, is quite 
another thing. The sober truth is that a large 
percentage of business seems inclined to render 
only a lip-service to the fifteen points of this 
declaration. In so many instances business is 
reluctant to recognize its function of public service. 
Fair profit, to be sure, is stressed, but only when 
there is conflict with competition; it is completely 
forgotten when business fixes its own prices free 
of challenge. Obligations to society are not looked 
upon as important.” Bettering conditions of em- 
ployment and increasing the efficiency and oppor- 
tunities of individual employees do not rate very 
high as motivating factors. Waste in any form 
is regarded as intolerable indeed, but not from 
the viewpoint of protecting the commonweal. 
Ego-centric considerations dominate business 
thinking in many instances. Fortunately, there is 
only a minority in business which acts in open 
disregard of the principles of business conduct. 


Management—a Public Service 


The nature of management has often been 
discussed and analyzed in the countries of the 
Western world. Comparing the different points 
of view, we learn that there is, generally speak- 
ing, only one point of view which appears as a 
common trait in all sciences relating to business 
management: A businessman and a manager are 
primarily interested in making money, in earn- 
ing a profit; there is scant interest in anything else. 

What about this predominance of the profit 
motive? Striving for a profit is one of the most 
powerful incentives in developing business. It 
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may easily become the dominant factor in gov- 
erning the actions of an individual. But at the 
same time it may have disastrous consequences. A 
business enterprise is not an isolated cell floating 
about in space. On the contrary, it is linked up 
with its environment in a way that it cannot exist 
apart from it: it depends on sources of supply, 
customers and the community of which it is a 
part. Considering profit-making exclusively im- 
plies a neglect of these ties which are of vital 
importance, 

Thus we come to the inescapable conclusion 
that a second important factor, or group of factors, 
must be taken into consideration when we analyze 
the nature and functions of management. Broadly 
speaking, we can classify these social factors as en- 
vironmental strings by which the enterprise takes 
hold in the community. It is obvious that a 
business cannot exist without customers. The cus- 
tomers, however, form a part of the community. 
Viewed in its social aspects, business renders a 
setvice to the community by providing people 
with goods and services. 

In comparing the profit factor with the function 
of public service, we must make up our minds 
as to the weight of importance each enjoys. Peo- 
ple who believe in profit as the sole economic 
factor in business management, are ready to ad- 
mit that there is such a thing as rendering service 
to the community. But they feel that this func- 
tion of business is by no means vital, because 
there exists only a unilateral relationship, as they 
say. The businessman is absolutely free in his 
decisions to render the services he chooses to offer, 
and even to stop delivery of goods if he wants to 
go out of business,. This approach, however, over- 
looks the important fact that the customer is king 
in the sense that he determines what should be 
produced and delivered. The primacy of cus- 
tomer demand determines the actions of business. 
In our system of free enterprise everybody can 
enter and leave the market as he chooses; but the 
whole of business, in its structure and in its con- 
duct, depends upon the customer as a part of the 
community. 

In view of these facts, we may be inclined at 
first to state that “profit” and “public service,” 
as factors determining the nature of management, 
ate of equal importance. The fact has to be 
stressed here that the well-being of a business 
completely depends upon the well-being of the 
community in which it is located. If the com- 
munity is in a state of unrest, or is threatened 


with any catastrophe, business shares that state 
of uncertainty. If the community is destroyed, 
it becomes impossible for business to survive. We 
see that the individualistic approach, as illustrated 
by exaggerating the profit motive, has to be rated 
second in importance. 

As we peruse the literature of various countries 
where free enterprise exists, we get the impression 
that the true function of management, as shown 
by the two factors mentioned above, is not clearly 
recognized and is often misunderstood. 


Great Britain 


We begin with Great Britain. What we may 
call the individualistic approach is stated by 
Renold!) in a treatise which defines the funda- 
mental concept of the nature of (industrial) man- 
agement. We quote from this treatise: 


‘There are thus two kinds of considerations 
involved in industrial management. There 
are those primarily related to the ‘things to 
be done’—the goods and services, the supply 
of which is the raison d’étre of the undertak- 
ing—that is to say, its ‘purpose.’ There are 
those related to the well-being of the com- 
munity, which is the ‘agency’ through which 
alone the purpose may be achieved.” . . . ““See- 
ing that the purpose can only be achieved 
through an ‘agency of a team or community’, 
the well-being of that community is a con- 
dition of achieving the purpose. When one 
reviews the manifold aspects or functions of 
management, it is obvious that many of them 
are, in fact, concerned with that very thing— 
with maintaining the well-being of the team 
or community. Others are, of course, con- 
cerned more or less directly with the purposes 
themselves—the things to be done. It may 
be useful to consider the functions of man- 
agement from this point of view. I do not 
suggest that they lend themselves to being 
separated into two neat groups—those con- 
cerned with the agency and those concerned 
with the purpose. Both elements are present 
in greater or lesser degree in all aspects of 
management; but, as with policy and execu- 
tion, the proportions in the mixture vary. It — 
should make for clear thinking to recognize — 
this and especially to recognize that many of | 
the functions of management are concerned 
largely with the well-being of the agency— 


1) Renold, Sir Charles, The Nat Mangione 
London, 1948. adap chee ck eae 
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the team, regarded as a community—and are 
not overmuch affected by the nature of a 
particular purpose—the ‘product’ of the un- 
dertaking. Let us, therefore, consider this 
question of well-being of a team regarded as 
a community. In the first place, it must have 
a structure, and that structure must be con- 
venient and suitable. The groups which form 
the elements of the structure must each em- 
brace such an assortment of activities as to 
have something of a line of its own. At the 
same time, each must be so related to other 
gtoups that each can play its part in the life 
of the whole and make its contribution to the 
purposes of the whole in the most convenient 
and natural way possible. These are ques- 
tions of what may be called the anatomy of 
the community body. Nobody can enjoy 
well-being if its anatomy is faulty.” 


The ideas of the author seem to be excellent; 
but it is very unusual to look upon a team as a 
community. Be that as it may, the well-being 
of the team of a business enterprise is not the 
sole and most important aspect of the nature of 
management. 

Brech*) stresses the point that there is an 
outside and an inside aspect, dealing respectively 
with the relations of the organization to the world 
outside, and the people and methods which com- 
prise the organization itself. Thus a fully de- 
veloped policy provides management with the basis 
for discharging effectively the economic and social 
responsibilities which evolve from its participa- 
tion in the life of the community. These respon- 
sibilities are: 

(a) “To contribute to the economic needs 
of the community by the manufacture 
and supply of the products which it is 
set up to produce, or by carrying out 
the particular lines of trade or service 
that it is designated to provide; 


(b) “To contribute to the economic and 
: social well-being of the community by 

improvements in the quality and vol- 

ume of the products made available, 
t and by reductions in the price at which 
they are available; in other fields, by 
improving the service that is being of- 
fered and lowering the cost without 
impairment of quality. It is by reduc- 


=) ‘Brech, A., Principles and Practice of Manage- 
it, London, 1953. 


tions in cost of existing products and 
services that a community makes ad- 
vances in its standards of life, because, 
by having to spend less money on 
known or admitted needs, consumers 
have a margin to spend on the satisfac- 
tion of further wants, investment for 
savings purposes, or the pursuit of edu- 
cational or recreational amenities; 


(c) “To improve the standards of employ- 
ment by raising the level of working 
conditions and enhancing personal and 
social satisfactions at work; 


(d) “To respect, or contribute to the ad- 
vancement of, the local amenities of the 
particular community in which the en- 
prise is physically set.” 


Largely influenced by the American way of 
thinking Brech, here offers, in contrast to Renold, 
an analysis of the nature of management which 
may be termed modern, thus establishing a link 
between British and the American concept, as 
we will see later. 


Germany 


In Germany, Mellerowicz?) comments on the 
method of thinking to be applied in studying 
management. In his opinion it is necessary to 
keep in mind the problem of costs, the problem 
of organization and the interest of the common- 
weal.t) As to the latter, he feels that the effects 


3) Mellerowicz, Allgemeine Betriebswirtschaftslehre, 
Berlin, 1952. 

4) Mellerowicz, 1. c., p. 29: Die Betriebswirtschafts- 
lehre hat nicht nur ihre besonderen Probleme, sondern 
auch ihre besondere Denkweise, bezeichnend fiir den 
besonderen Typus des Betriebswirts mit dem thm 
eigentiimlichen Habitus. Die betriebliche Denkweise 
ist eine dreifache: 1. eine kalkulatorische, 2. eine 
organisatorische, 8. eine gemeinwirtschaftliche. Kal- 
kulatorisch denken heisst, in Wirtschaftlichkeit denken, 
heisst ein Ziel mit dem geringsten Aufwand zu erreichen 
suchen....Die organisatorische Denkweise ist eine 
konstruktive Denkweise. Sie bezweckt, ftir eine Auf- 
gabe den besten Arbeitsablauf zu finden. Sie ist eine 
mit Fantasie gepaarte Denkweise, die imstande ist, neue 
Organisationsformen zu gestalten. Sie ist eine Denk- 
weise in Arbeitsabiatifen, in Hinsetzen von Menschen, 
Maschinen und sonstigen Organisationsmitteln, um fiir 
die Durchfiihrung von Aufgaben beste Wege zu finden. 

Gemeinwirtschaftlichdenken heisst, bei ailen Be- 
triebshandlungen und Planungen zuerst an die Gesamt- 
heit und dann erst an den eigenen Betrieb denken, 
sodass auch im Betriebe nicht betriebsegoistische, son- 
dern gemeinschaftsgebundene Denkweise herrscht und 
nicht maximale Rentabilitét, sondern gemeinwirtschaft- 
liche Produktivitat fiir alle Wertungen und Planungen 
massgebend ist. (Das gemeinwirtschaftliche Denken 
ist natirlich nicht nur dem Betriebswirt eigen.) 

Dieses dreifache Denken soll den Betriebswirt kosten- 
organisations- und sozialbewusst machen. 
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of business conduct on the commonweal should 
be analyzed first, and only then should the con- 
sequences on the enterprise itself be evaluated. 
In the enterprise itself, no ego-centric way of 
thinking should prevail. Not the maximum profit, 
but commonweal-productivity should be the goal. 

Comparing the German and the British point 
of view, we might observe that they complement 
each other in a way. In conformity with the basic 
ideas developed at the beginning of this study, 
the German approach is dynamic, stressing the 
need to counteract ego-centric thinking in bust- 
ness Of course, as a heritage of the past, the 
profit idea (profit—nothing but profit) is always 
present as a threat to modern management. 

Let us briefly discuss this part of the picture 
in its general aspects. If ego-centric thinking 
dominates the climate of management, even the 
most urgent social aspects must be neglected. The 
worker gets the feeling of being squeezed like a 
lemon, to be discarded the very moment he can 
no longer comply with the fixed standard of per- 
formance in his job. The community, as a tule, 
will not feel very happy about the reputation of 
such. a business constituting a part of its social 


life. Employees will often complain about th 
treatment they receive in the factory, and abou 
their conditions of work in general, because every 
thing is subordinated to the supreme goal of in 
creasing the business’ revenue. The word spread: 
that the laborers are white slaves in such a factory 
and are destined to become the wards of the com 
munity in their old age. In such an atmosphere 
we have the breeding ground of collective think 
ing. Indeed, we court political upheaval today 
if we advocate the profit motive to exaggeratec 
extent. 

A synthesis between the public interest anc 
the interest of the individual must be found 
This can be achieved easily enough by supplant. 
ing the old spirit of management with a new one 
As a matter of fact, it should be remembered that 
workers and employees spend a great part of theit 
life with an enterprise, and they share its risks 
perhaps to a greater extent than the investors 
The synthesis we have in mind involves a change 
of mind and heart, bringing about the feeling 
that the people, the team of an enterprise—man.- 
agers, employees and investors—belong togethe: 
for better or for worse. 


(To be concluded) 


Scandinavian Journey 


IV. NORWAY 


(Concluded) 


IN gee IS A PECULIARLY shaped country— 
long and narrow, much like Chile in South 
America. The most distant points in Norway are 
1,750 klms. apart. The southernmost point is 
nearer to Spain than it is to North Cape, the 
country’s northernmost point. At its widest point 
the country is 430 klms. across; it is only 6 klms. 
at its narrowest point. The country’s area is 
324,250 sq. klms.; its population comprises about 
3,350,000 inhabitants, nearly all pure N orwegians. 
There are ten people per sq. klm. Norway is the 
most sparsely populated country of Europe proper. 
Accounting for this is the fact that seventy-four 
per cent of the Norwegian territory is sterile 
wastes of mountains, rocks and small islands. 
Twenty-three per cent of Norway is wooded 
and only three per cent is suitable for farming. 
It is, without doubt, the poorest in natural re- 
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sources of all the Scandinavian countries. It is 
nevertheless, a country with a high standard o! 
living. The Norwegians know how to use thei 
limited resources to the best possible advantage. 
According to “La Norvége” (Fiches Documen 
taries, 15-8-55 p. 1), twenty per cent of the Nor 
wegian men are employed in agriculture anc 
forestry; five per cent in fishing; thirty-five pe: 
cent in industry, seven per cent in trade; ten pe 
cent in transportation; 7 per cent in civil service 
eight per cent are retired and self-sustaining, anc 
five per cent are on relief. The Norwegians liv 
to a good age: sixty-seven years is the life ex 
pectancy for men and seventy-one years for womer 
The birth rate was twenty per thousand in 19 
and the death rate nine per thousand. The N 
wegians are a very hardy race. They continue 
grow in physical stature, having added seve 
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cm. since 1900. They are adventurous and very 
democratic, far more so than are the Danes and 
the Swedes who possess aristocracies. The Nor- 
wegians are also great seafarers. Although small 
as a nation, they possess a merchant marine second 
only to those of Great Britain and the United 
States. 


History 


Norwegian history follows the pattern common 
to all Scandinavia. The first settlers came to 
Norway from the Continent via Jutland and the 
Danish islands. Germanic tribes lived in Norway 
already in Roman times. The Viking period 
began about the year 800 and continued for two 
centuries and a half. Apparently Norway was 
Over-populated for its primitive economy at that 
time, because its people looked elsewhere for out- 
lets. While the Swedes moved eastward and 
the Danes to the South, the Norwegians went to 
the West. They first settled in the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, and then ventured farther to the 
Farde Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and as far 
as North America. Under King Harald Haar- 
fager in the [Xth century, Norway was united into 
a single kingdom. 

English missionaries appeared in Norway dur- 
ing the reign of King Olav Trygvason (995- 
1000), a cousin of the Grand Duke of Russia, St. 
Vladimir, the Apostle of Russia. The pagan 
reaction in the reign of his son, St. Olav (1016- 
1030), ended in the murder of the latter and the 
conquest of the country by Canut the Great, King 
of England and Denmark. The Danes, how- 
ever, were unable to dominate the Norwegians for 
very long and the latter regained their inde- 
pendence. The Norwegian Bishops were at first 
subject to the Metropolitan See of Bremen-Ham- 
burg and then to that of Lund. In 1153 the 
Papal Legate, Cardinal Nicholas Brekespeare, 
afterwards Adrian IV, the only English Pope, 

ame to Norway and created the autonomous 
cas Hierarchy with the Metropolitan See 
in Nidaros, now Trondheim. Four suffragan sees 
were designated in Norway and six for Iceland, 
Greenland and the smaller Atlantic islands. 

In 1163 Magnus Erlingsson was crowned King 
and the Norwegian Monarchy entered its most 
lourishing period. In 1252 a treaty with Russia 
n Novgorod fixed the northeastern frontier of 
Norway. Towards the end of this period the 
German Hanseatic towns began to dominate Nor- 
vegian foreign trade and a long period of de- 
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cline began. The native Norwegian dynasty be- 
came extinct in 1319 and a Swedish King inherited 
the crown. In 1380 Norway and Sweden were 
absorbed into the Danish Monarchy of Queen 
Margaret. Norway was at first a separate king- 
dom in the Union; but in 1536 the Danes made it 
a simple province. In 1814 the Great Powers, in 
order to punish the Danes, took Norway away 
from them and, against the will of the Norwegians, 
ceded the country to the Swedes. Norway, or- 
ganized into a separate kingdom, remained in 
union with Sweden till 1905 when, for the first 
time since 1319, it again became an independent 
kingdom. Prince Charles of Denmark, son-in- 
law of Edward VII of England, was elected 
King and was crowned in Trondheim as King 
Haakon VII. He is still reigning and is very 
popular in his country. When the Nazis invaded 
Norway in 1940, the King and his government 
retired to England, as Major Quisling, a Nor- 
wegian Nazi, became dictator. Norwegian tre- 
sistance continued strong and widespread for the 
duration of the war. The country was freed on 
May 8, 1945. 

My second day in Oslo was very busy. The 
city is rather interesting. Although its popula- 
tion is only 500,000, in area (454 sq. klms.) it 
is the eighth city in the world. Four-hundred- 
fifty farms and vast timber preserves are to be 
found within the capital’s boundaries. The geo- 


‘graphical center of Oslo is a vast enclave of un- 


touched nature with forests, lakes and streams. 
No capital in the world affords such an opportun- 
ity to live in close contact with nature. The 
climate of the city is cold and damp. There 
are, on the average, 153 days with ground frost 
each year. The temperature might fall to —15° 
(Celsius). The whole of Norway has a generally 
wet climate because of the Gulf Stream. In some 
places there are more than 200 rainy days a year. 

On this bright August day Oslo looked gay 
and happy with its parks and gardens, and its 
impressive fjord flanked by mountains. I in- 
spected the gigantic town hall (Raadhus) which 
was opened i 1950, on the occasion of the ninth 
centenary of the founding of Oslo. I was more 
interested, however, in the people on the streets. 
They were tall, blue eyed and blond, freer and 
less ceremonious than the Swedes; there were 
more peasants and sailors and fewer sophisticated 
city dwellers. The latter, nevertheless, comprise 
thirty-two per cent of the Norwegian population. 
I liked both Oslo and its citizens. 
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Religion 


In Oslo I met a number of the Norwegian 
clergymen and discussed with them the state of 
religion in their country. The Danes introduced 
their brand of Lutheranism into Norway in 1537. 
Gradually the old ecclesiastical order gave place 
to the new. The Roman Mass was celebrated in 
Frederickstad till 1691. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Norwegians became Lutheran. The 
Norwegian Lutheran orders derive from the Dan- 
ish. They did not preserve apostolic succession 
in the sense that the Swedes and the Finns did. As 
is well known, the first Danish Lutheran Bishops 
were consecrated by a German ex-Catholic priest. 

At present there are 1,234 churches in Norway. 
Yet, there were only 934 pastors to minister them 
in 1952, according to the Year Book of the Nor- 
wegian Church. The number of communicants 
in 1950 was 572,000 out of a total population of 
3,250,000, over twenty per cent, a very good figure 
for Scandinavia. In 1939 there were only 417,000 
communicants. Religion is on the upgrade. 
Church collections in 1952 amounted to 3,137,000 
crowns as compared with one million in 1939. 
There are 239 parish magazines in Norway, in- 
cluding thirty-one in Oslo. The latter alone boast 
300,000 readers. The Norwegian Lutherans have 
1,139 centers of missionary effort and contribute 
twenty-five million crowns for their support. The 
Norwegian Lutheran Church cannot be described 
as a dying organization. 

In Oslo I had as my guide a young ordinand. 
He told me that he was soon to be ordained, but 
must await some years before he can obtain a 
parish. “Norway,” he said, “has only 950 per- 
manent ‘livings.’ In view of the fact that over 
ninety-six per cent of the population are Lutheran, 
we now have about 3,425 people for each pastor. 
This is an unsatisfactory proportion. Several of 
our parishes are oversized, indeed enormous. The 
Church’s Clergymen’s Association believes that 
263 more pastors are needed. With a total of 
1,213 permanent ‘livings,’ the number of the faith- 
ful per pastor will be 2,680. The Association sug- 
gests, therefore, the foundation of 160 new par- 
ishes. The Norwegian Socialist Government is 
not in a hurry to create new parishes. The Nor- 
wegian Church is a State Church and its clergy 
are paid by the State. The Socialists do not see 
why they should increase state expenditures for 
religion. As things now are, there are more ordi- 
nands than places for them. We are obliged, 


therefore, while awaiting an opening, to work in 
Y.M.C.A., the Christian Student Movement, as 
chaplains in the armed forces, etc. So we drift 
to Sweden.” 

It must not be supposed that the Norwegian 
Lutherans do nothing about the founding of new 
congregations. They have the so-called Small 
Churches Movement. In Oslo, for instance, there 
are parishes with 40,000 and more members. The 
Movement creates new congregations by appoint- 
ing a young pastor to a district and making him 
responsible for building a church. Later the 
proper authorities are requested to separate this 
new church from the older by creating a new 
parish. Efforts are made to get the new congrega- 
tions to contribute part of the expenses of build- 
ing their own church and paying the salary of the 
pastor, which in Norway might be something be- 
tween $1,800 and $3,600. I visited one of these 
new Oslo parishes in Nordberg. 

I went to Nordberg by the Underground Rail- 
way. It starts underground in the center of the 
capital, but soon runs on the surface. The route 
to Nordberg is very beautiful. Although Nord- 
berg is situated near the geographical center of 
Oslo, it is really a countryside. The charming 
wooden church stands on the outskirts of a vast 
pine forest. It is built in the ancient Norwegian 
style and reminded me of the lost paradise—the 
monastic churches of the Russian Far North, where 
peace, solitude and joy prevailed. The rector of 
Nordberg, a spiritual looking man of about forty, 
greeted me in friendly fashion. He was ordained 
secretly in 1943, during the German occupation. 
He described for me very movingly the under- 
ground church activities of those days. His 
present parish has 7,000 people. 

The wooden church, bright and attractive, seats 
500 people. About 350 come on Sundays. The 
Rector thought that about ten per cent of the 
Oslo population are regular church-goers. In 
newly created parishes such as his, the proportion 
of regular church-goers is about five per cent. I 
had lunch with the Rector, his charming wife 
and four small children. They were a very happy 
and united family. There is a peculiar type of 
spirituality and devotion proper to Lutheranism 
as found in the family of the clergy. It is very 
difficult to describe, but one feels it. After all, 
if people strictly observe morning and evening 
family prayers, Bible reading with comments 
so on, this creates an atmosphere of godly livin 
Assuredly, this spirituality never rises to the 
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heights of the contemplative monasteries: but in 
its Own way it inculcates a humility, kindliness, 
perseverance and mutual forbearance. 

In the evening on the same day, Pastor Hanssen- 
Baker and I motored through the brightly-lit 
streets of the residential district of Oslo to his 
home. I dined with the pastor, his wife and a 
professor from the Faculty of Theology. Mr. 
Hanssen-Baker, about thirty-five, was previously 
the General Secretary of the Christian Student 
Movement in Norway. He told me that his parish 
has nearly 30,000 people, of whom about eight 
hundred, or approximately three per cent, are 
regular church-goers. He has four pastors to 
assist him. 

The Norwegian Church is divided into nine 
dioceses. The Bishops are appointed by the King. 
They are assisted by the Diocesan Councils, made 
up of the clergy and laymen elected by the Parish 
Councils for four years. The Diocesan Councils 
meet every four years, forming the National As- 
sembly. The Parish Councils are elected by the 
parish people. The Council looks after the church, 
the cemetery and the finances, and is consulted 
for the nomination of the rector and organist. The 
Norwegian Lutherans have two faculties of the- 
ology in Oslo; one is controlled by the State and 
another is Free. Most of the pastors come from 
the latter faculty which is more conservative and 
Evangelical, while the former is rather Liberal in 
its outlook. 
people in Norway do not belong to the National 
Church: There are 30,000 Pentecostals, 17,319 
Lutheran Free Church members, 11,570 Metho- 
dists, 8,964 Baptists, 4,735 Roman Catholics, and 
22,035 with no religion. Out of 63,613 children 
born in 1953, 61,016 were baptized in the Na- 
tional Church. I also understood that over sev- 
enty-five per cent of all marriages are celebrated 
in churches. Religious instruction 1s compulsory 
in all schools. The Norwegian family is still 
relatively stable. Only eight per cent of mar- 
tiages end in divorce, which is a better average 
than anywhere in Scandinavia, as well as in many 
countries of Western Europe and in the States. 

_ Although Norway is by no means an apostate 
country, secularist and pagan tendencies are strong. 
The cult of sports is universal and an interest in 
pagan mythology is very common. Many children 
ate named after the pagan gods of the ancient 
Vikings. 

The Norwegians are proud and extremely na- 
ionalistic. After living from 1319 to 1905 un 


I also learned that only 123,300 — 


der foreign domination, they are exceedingly 
jealous of their hard-won independence. Norway 
has two languages, as do the modern Greeks. 
One is the Danish-Norwegian of the South, and 
the other is the Western Norwegian. All efforts 
to make one of them official to the exclusion of 
the other have failed. There are no illiterate peo- 
ple in Norway. The school system is similar to 
that in other Scandinavian countries. There are 
about 300,000 children in 6,040 primary schools; 
32,000 pupils in 161 secondary schools, and 6,500 
students in the universities of Oslo and Bergen. 
In the Higher Technical School in Trondheim 
there are about 1,000 students. 


I left Norway on August 21st. Before depart- 
ing I visited the Dean of the Cathedral, a learned 
and able man. He told me that the Cathedral 
parish has 10,000 faithful of whom one thousand, 
or ten per cent, are regular church-goers. He 
was not satisfied with the state of religion in Nor- 
way, although he agreed that it is better than 
elsewhere in Scandinavia. The Dean told me that 
Mr. Alexander Karev, a leading Soviet Baptist, 
was to preach on the next Sunday in the Cathedral. 
Mtr. Karev disclosed to the Dean that the Soviet 
Baptists have 512,000 members and three million 
associates. The Soviet Baptists are organized in 
5,400 congregations, each presided over by a 
minister. . 

I then visited the Dean of the Free Theological 
Faculty, housed in a rather modest building. There 
are one hundred and sixty students with thirty 
ordinations each year. The education is tuition 
free, as in all Norwegian schools and universities. 
The course lasts five years. 

I had no time to visit the Catholics in Norway, 
who are about 5,000 strong. I also failed to 
contact the Orthodox who number about five 
hundred. The Catholics have forty-eight churches 
and chapels with fifty-one priests, of whom fif- 
teen are natives. There are also five hundred 
Sisters. There is a nun for every ten Catholics 
in Norway, and one priest for every hundred. 
The majority of the priests are members of various 
Religious Orders. There is one Bishopric—Oslo, 
one Apostolic Vicariate—Trondheim, and a Pre- 
fecture in Troms6. The Orthodox have only one 
priest in Oslo. 

Pastor Gorninsaeter, my kind host and guide, 
accompanied me to the port of Oslo. It was one 
of the hottest days in Oslo and I was glad to 
board the splendid new Norwegian liner of the 
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Fred Olsen Lines, Blendhezm, named after the 
castle of the Dukes of Marlbourough in England, 
where Sit Winston Churchill was born. A signed 
portrait of the great English war leader hung 
in the salon. The steamer was crowded, but I 


had a comfortable cabin reserved for me by my 
friends. I went on the deck as the boat started 
to move, and saw Olso gradually fade away. We 
moved fast through the fjord to the North Sea. 
My Scandinavian journey was at an end. 


Warder’s Review 


Burden of Education 


NE OF THE GLORIES of the Catholic Church 
O in the United States is its educational system. 
This system has been achieved at the cost of great 
sacrifice to our laity who patiently support two 
complete school systems in order to avail them- 
selves of their constitutional right of freedom in 
education. The generosity of the Catholic in the 
U. S. in this regard is common knowledge the 
world over. There is no need to discuss it in 
these pages, save to point out that the financial 
burden borne by our people has become much 
heavier in the past decade and promises to con- 
tinue to grow in the years to come. 

In recent months, three members of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy made public statements to the ef- 
fect that they would not accept “one cent of tax 
money for the construction and operation of their 
schools.” The obvious reason for this refusal 
to accept any Government subsidy for Catholic 
education is the well-founded fear that Govern- 
ment support would inevitably lead to Govern- 
ment control. It is to be understood that the 
two Archbishops and one Bishop who have ex- 
pressed themselves do not mean to imply that 
Catholics have no right to their fair share of 
public education funds to which they contribute 
through their taxes. The joint Pastoral of the 
Bishops of the United States of last year made 
this point very clear. It is simply that some of 
our leaders feel that it is to the best interests 
of Catholic education that we forego this right. 
This was the thinking of the German American 
Catholics, especially in the Central Verein, seven- 
ty-five and more years ago when they championed 
the parochial schools. It is the general thinking 
of Catholics today. 

There is serious question at this time, however, 
as to whether Catholics can long continue to carry 
the financial burden of maintaining two school 
systems. The burden is becoming very onerous with 


ever increasing demands being made by both sys- 
tems. Private institutions of higher learning are 
struggling in a losing financial battle with mount- 
ing education costs. The pinch is also being felt 
in our elementary schools. 

There is a solution to this problem according 
to which, on the one hand, Catholics will be safe- 
guarded from Government control of their edu- 
cation, and on the other, taxes will not be used 
for the support of religious schools. It was to 
this solution Archbishop Karl J. Alter referred 
when in an address to the Medievalists’ Society 
he stated that parents of students in parochial 
schools should receive a share in the distribu- 
tion of local, state and federal tax money. The 
parents as citizens, not the schools, would be the 
recipients of tax benefits. By reason of a con- 
stitutional guarantee, parents are free to send their 
children to the school of their choice. To such 
schools they may pay what they receive from the 
Government for educational purposes. In such a 
system there can be no question of violation of 
the so-called principle of separation of Church 
and State; the Government would be paying noth- 
ing for the support or religion; it would be pay- 
ing for education. The kind of education sup- 
ported is not for the Government to determine; 
within the framework of our Constitution the 
choice rests with the parents. 

According to the so-called GI Bill of Rights, 
veterans are given Government educational subsi- 
dies which they use at the schools of their choice. 
Many of the schools attended by the veterans are 
religious. No question of constitutionality has 
been raised in regard to this practice. Yet there 
is no essential difference between this accepted 


procedure and that referred to by Archbisho: 
Alter. 


Catholics and other religious groups with school, 
are the victims of gross distributive injustice in 
U.S. The continuance of this injustice under 
sure brought to bear by organizations of bigotry i 
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working a hardship on many citizens which in time 
may become insupportable. In the eyes of other na- 
tions, our system of eliminating from tax benefits all 
parents who choose to send their children to church- 
related schools is nothing short of a world scandal. 
Such penalizing of persons because of their religion 
in this land of liberty is an anomaly of the first order. 


A Court Invasion? 


ERY RECENTLY the Methodist Federation for 

Social Action, a leftist organization which 
we understand was disavowed by the Methodist 
Church, induced a Federal district judge in Wash- 
ington to order a delay in publication of certain 
pamphlets authorized by the Congress of the 
United States, specifically the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee’s Handbook for Americans, 
which is an expose of Communist and Communist- 
dominated organizations. This Handbook labels 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action “a 
religious Communist front.” 

Later, another Federal judge countermanded the 
delay order, whereupon the Federation asked the 
U. S. Court of Appeals to reinstate the first judge’s 
order. The appellate judges took the matter 
“under advisement.” 

The Evening World Herald of Omaha (May 
9) regards the action of the appellate judges as 
an assumption on their part that “the idea of 
judicial control of Congress was at least worth 
considering.” It views such action on the part 
of the judges as “a trend that disturbs many 
Americans these days.” 

Indeed it does! The electorate has direct control 
over the legislative and executive branches of our gov- 
ernment, but not over the judges who are appointed to 
office. Our present U. S. Supreme Court has in recent 
years evoked many protests over its apparent tendency 
to exceed its powers. Some critics have referred to 
‘it as the “Third House” in our legislative body! 


‘ The Vatican and the Polish Frontier 


T= VATICAN has only recently announced its 
position in the question raised by C. I. Sulz- 
berger in a report from Breslau, the capital of 
Silesia. In his article “Poland Moves Its Frontiers 
Westward” in the column “Foreign Affairs” on 
the editorial page of the March 3, 1956, issue of 
the New York Times, the correspondent says that 
lau, now called Wroclaw by the Poles, “is 
_a famous Catholic seat and diocese.” 
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After discussing the religious situation, the 
chief foreign correspondent of the Times goes on 
to say: “...the Vatican has not helped its case. 
It failed to name a Polish Bishop when the 
Wroclaw seat fell vacant. Instead it sent in a 
Vicar General. To many a Pole Rome still ap- 
pears to take sides in the Slav-Teuton quarrel, 
regarding Silesia as still German. This pleases 
few east of the Oder-Neisse line.” 


Cardinal Bertram, a German, died in 1945. He 
was the last Archbishop—not Bishop as Mr. Sulz- 
berger says—of Breslau. Upon his death one of 
the Canons of Breslau became Vicar General. 
More recently the Holy See appointed an Apos- 
tolic Administrator to the Archdiocese of Breslau, 
which comprises the better part of Silesia. The 
Vatican took cognizance of the reaction to this 
appointment behind the Iron Curtain and in the 
Western camp. In answer to critics who voiced 
the view, apparently shared by the Tzmes corres- 
pondent, that “the Vatican has not helped its 
case’ and that failure to appoint a Polish Arch- 
bishop at this time might hurt the nationalistic 
feelings of the Poles, the Rome daily Osservatore 
Romano, semi-official voice of the Vatican, which 
was founded by the grandfather of Pope Pius XII, 
restated the Vatican’s position in this matter. 


The Vatican could not, the Osservatore Romano 
states, realign the houndaries of the East German 


- dioceses and specifcally could not incorporate them 


within the area of the present Polish state so long 
as the latter's own boundaries have not been de- 
fined by a peace treaty. The Polish Communist 
Warsaw government, the article said, wants a 
decision in this matter from the Vatican purely 
for political reasons, not as a matter of a religious- 
administrative measure of the Church. If the 
Vatican were to take another position than the 
one to which it adheres at present, it would mean 
making a political decision. 

In keeping with this stand, as indicated in the 
Osservatore Romano, it seems to this writer that the 
Vatican not only avoids taking sides in the dispute be- 
tween Germans and Poles over Silesia, but also keeps in 
line with the decision of the Potsdam Conference of 
August, 1945. It decided that the area east of the 
Oder-Neisse line should for the time being be under 
“Polish administration” until a peace treaty decides upon 
Poland’s western frontier. The Polish Communist re- 
gime, actively supported by Moscow, violated this de- 
cision and incorporated the Oder-Neisse territories with- 
in its state. 

Hans FROEHLICH?) 


1) Sudeten Bulletin, Munich, May, 1956. 


Contemporary Opinion 


le IT IS ASKED why British troops have to te- 
main in Cyprus at all, why we cannot simply 
hand the island over to the Greeks and have 
done with it, at the same time perhaps asking 
the Americans to take a kindly interest in the 
Turkish minority, the answer in the last resort 
is that the British troops have to stay because 
they are protecting the British standard of living. 
They are there because they must be able to de- 
fend Britain’s oil interests in the Middle East. 


The Tablet, London, March 17 


Educational standards keep getting lower and 
lower. School keeps getting easier and easier. 
We keep giving less and less attention to the 
mastery of subject matter. In fact the very term 
“subject matter” has become a naughty expression 
among educators. We have heard so often... 
that we are “not teaching subjects but children” 
that we are inclined now to belittle the importance 
of subject matter and end by cheating the chil- 
dren of their inheritance. 


Mscr. THos. J. QUIGLEY, quoted in 
The Catholic Messenger, Davenport, April 26 


It appears that the Christian West is hardly 
conscious of its opportunities; on the contrary, 
she seems to sound her own death-knell. There 
is the tragedy. If the West must renounce its 
imperialism, that is no reason for renouncing its 
spiritual mission as well. The whole world is 
waiting on the West, waiting for something it 
can give; and the West doubts its power to give it. 
Why? Doubtless because in the first place, the 
West has a bad conscience. For three centuries 
the West has had a free hand, and what use 
has been made of this opportunity? Hence the 
bad conscience; for apart from certain benefits 
and a raising of the standard of life, what the 
West brought to the colored peoples was often 
not a Christian order, but a sordid exploitation, 
the notion of a dominant race, the corruption of 
morals. The Christian West has to bear a large 
part of the terrible responsibility for the evils 
which three centuries of colonization have evoked. 


Rev. J. DANIELOU, S.J. 
The Examiner, Bombay, July 9, 1955 


Various welfare expenditures (in the U. S.) 
were started because of the depression and it 
generally was assumed by the citizens they would 
taper off or cease altogether if we ever got pros- 
perous. At any rate, it was hoped that our in- 
come taxes would not always be so high that no 
matter how much we earned, we generally would 
come out at about the same place after taxes. Cer- 
tainly peace and prosperity ought to be related to 
cash on hand. 

However, in 1954 (the latest available checked 
figure) Americans spent $10,500,000,000 on vari- 
ous activities of the federal and state governments, 
which is about twice as much as they spent in 
1946, just after World War II was supposed to 
be over. It is estimated that next year, it will 
cost about $1,500,000,000 more. It can go on 
and upward forever. 

Another point to be made is that when every- 
body talks about booms and prosperity and how 
good things are, there still are millions on relief. 
Why are they on relief if there is full employ- 
ment? One of the most outrageous and immoral 
reasons is that industry will not employ persons 
over forty-five, not because they are not valuable 
workers but because they are too costly for pension 
funds. It is a dishonorable business and the 40- 
plus clubs fight for their people, but in the end, as 
they grow older, they only too often have to go 
on relief, which does no one any good. 


GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 
The Chicago American, April 19 


We are hardly prone to think of Com- 
munists and Puritans as bedfellows. But the 
fact is that puritanism is that exaggerated view 
of man that would make him either an angel or 
a devil leaving him no middle ground to stand 
upon. 2 
He must be either a full-blown liberal or else 
a moss-back conservative, a reactionary. He must 
either demand social justice for the proletariat to 
the total exclusion of all other considerations, or 
else he is an avowed enemy of the people. He 
must elect the “brave new world” or stand con- 
fessed as a roadblock in the path of progress. 


Most Rev. Ropert Dwyer 
The Southern Messenger, April 26 — 
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One curious result of the industrial revolu- 
tion has been to give us hundreds of special- 
ized gadgets and to deprive us of the universally 
human things. Our ancestors as a tule enjoyed 
an open fire, rode a horse, planted a garden. 
Today you must definitely be in the upper income 
bracket to have an open fireplace that works, and 
a horse that you can ride. On the other hand, 
we do not have to be wealthy to own a radiator 
or an automobile. 


WILLIAM J. GRACE 
The Catholic World, April, 1956 


Work is not primarily a thing one does 
to live, but a thing one lives to do. The 
proper end of work is not to be paid, but to 
bring personal satisfaction in fulfillment. It may 
be argued that this is impossible in the conveyor- 
belt organization of an industrial society. Be that 
as it may. The mistake that none of us should 
make, is to be caught up in the modern aberration 
which demands from society that we should al- 
Ways get out of it a little more than the value 
of the labour we put into it. 


The Bishop of Salford 
The Tablet, London, March 17 


There are medical men, doctors, also ex- 
perts on water hygiene, who oppose whole- 
sale fluoridation, unemotionally and with scien- 
tific reasons based on experience and expert- 
ments. Fluorine is a toxic agent which stays in 
the water and has an accumulative effect in the 


body. 


Such effect is not demonstrated by quick or 
gross changes but is of a subtle nature, since 
fluorine interferes in a gradual way with the cal- 
cium metabolism which is of vital importance 
‘within every single cell. 


There is also no basis of comparison with 
health measures such as vaccination. Here we 
deal with a prevention of deadly diseases. In 
the case of fluoridation an attempt is made to 
prevent tooth decay and this in a limited age group 
only. The bulk of the population would be need- 
lessly exposed to the accompanying dangers of the 
effect of fluorine. 


WILLIAM GUTMAN, M.D., in 
New York Times, April 9 


Fragments 


SZ IS NECESSARY constantly to remind our- 
selves that a concern for justice in the use 
of force is an obligation of a civilized nation.” 
(Thomas E. Murray, quoted in The Catholic 
Chronicle, April 20.) 


“It is not really true to say that if we can 
feed the starving Asians, Communism won't 
get hold of them. We don’t want to feed people 
in order to stave off Communism, but because we 
are the children of God and our brethren are 
hungry. That is the real reason and that is Cath- 
olic social teaching. 

“Whether or not we can prevent them at the 
same time from imbibing this poison Commun- 
ism 1s another thing.” (Bishop Heenan of Leeds, 
in The Irish Catholic, April 13.) 


“The apathy of today comes from a spirit- 
ual sickness, a failure to see the relevance of 
our redemption to the problems, big and small, 
with which we are confronted. (Cardinal Griffin, 
Easter Sermon.) 


Opposing Alger Hiss’ recent appearance be- 


fore a Princeton U. debating society, the Cath- 


olic chaplain at the school, Father Hugh Halton, 
demanded to know whether, if undergraduates in- 
vited “‘unrepentent prostitutes and embezzlers” to 
lecture on “The Meaning of Purity and Banking,” 
university authorities would permit such talks 
rather than indulge in “authoritarian censorship.” 


According to a report of the Irish Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the largest 
number of Irish missionaries assigned abroad dur- 
ing 1955 were sent to—Texas. 


“The right to be in error in the pursuit 
of truth does not include a moral right to be 
deliberately in error.’ (Wm. Ernest Hocking, 
quoted by Dr. Vernon Bourke, The Catholic Mes- 
senger, April 12.) 

In 1955, 37,800 Americans were killed in 
traffic accidents, and 2,158,000 were injured. 
The principal cause of these casualties? Speed! 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Procedure 


Action 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE IN THE CHURCH 


Il. The Apostolate in the Parish 


HE FAMILY, WE HAVE SEEN, offers a natural, 

God-given field for the lay apostle. The 
parish extends that field: Large or small, 
every parish opens up manifold opportunities for 
the activities of the lay apostolate. 


We shall discover the truth of this if we re- 
fresh our knowledge of the parish. 


The parish is a vital member in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, His Church. St. Paul describes 
that body in several of his letters, comparing it 
to the human body with its different members and 
their respective functions. Thus, he writes: ‘For, 
just as in one body we have many members, yet 
all the members have not the same function, so 
we, the many, are one body in Christ, but severally 
members one of another.’') From this teaching 
he draws a number of valuable lessons for the 
practice of the lay apostolate in the Church. So 
full of meaning are his words that the pertinent 
passages should be read and thought upon by 
every Catholic. | 


The Parish—Minature Church 


The parish may be compared to a cell charged 
with the life of Christ. This begins in the parish 
church at the baptismal font, where the living 
waters of the sacrament of rebirth convey His 
life to the person baptized. This is a life of holi- 
ness, the life of paradise, called supernatural to 
distinguish it from the life of the natural order. 
The new life centers in Jesus who called Himself 
the Life.) Through His truths this new life in 
God is fed. Through the graces of His sacra- 
ments the supernatural life is nourished and 
strengthened, as in the most Holy Eucharist and 
Confirmation; it is healed when infirm and sick 
through sin, as in Penance and Extreme Unction; 
in the sacrament of Matrimony it is sanctified daily 
by the hand of blessing the Lord. : 


1) Romans 12:4-5. 
2) John 14:6. 


In the Tabernacle Jesus lives in the midst of 
His parishioners—for they are His, “so that they 
may have life, and have it more abundantly.”*) 
What, then, is their duty? In what is the parish 
apostolate centered? In this: “To make Jesus 
known, loved and served by all.’’*) That is the 
aim of all parochial life. Let us hear our Holy 
Father on this point: “All the other things are to 
be valued inasmuch as in the measure that they 
contribute to the realization of the aim which the 
Church wishes to obtain. The field of sport, 
the theatre, the parochial cinema, even the school, 
if there be one—all very useful and often neces- 
sary institutions—do not constitute the centre of 
the parish. The centre is the Church. The centre 
is called the life of souls, it is called Jesus.’°) 


The Whole of Life 


To foster this life in Christ Jesus the Saviour, is 
the chief responsibility of the pastor. For this rea- 
son he was ordained, given the power to dispense 
the “sacred mysteries of God’’*) to the people com- 
mitted to his care. In this ministry the parish- 
ioners have a share, for together with the pastor 
they are members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Cooperating with him in his efforts to deepen the 
wellsprings of the spiritual life, they should heed 
his exhortations to participate in the prayer-life of 
the parish. ; 


Unless prevented by a grave obstacle, they 
should conscientiously assist at Holy Mass on Sun- 
days and holy days of obligation. They should 
receive the Sacrament of Penance often, and fre- 
quently approach the table of the Lord in Holy 
Communion to inspire themselves with new love 

3 John 10:10. | ad x 

sgr. John Baptist Montini, Pro-Secretary of 
State, letter to James Charles Cardinal MeGuis 


Archbishop of Toronto, on the occasi PCat 
July 18, 1953. » on the occasion of Social W 


Aes XII, Address to a Parish of Rome, J anuary 
6) I Corinthians 4:1, ; 
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for Him and for their apostolate. They will 
strengthen their resolve to make zealous apostles 
of themselves by coming to special devotions 
arranged by the pastor in honor of our Lord, 
such as Thirteen or Forty Hours Devotion, Lenten 
services, Way of the Cross, the observance of the 
First Fridays, Sacred Heart devotions during the 
month of June, and other major feasts of our Lord. 
Likewise, they will deem it an obligation to show 
filial veneration for the Mother of Jesus, Mary 
Immaculate, by coming to their parish church for 
devotions during the months of May and October, 
for triduums and novenas, and other festive occa- 
sions observed in her honor. 


Commun ity of Prayer 


Need it be said that faithful participation in 
the prayer-life of the parish is of the very essence 
of the apostolate for Christ and His Church? 
Prayer, sincere and fervent, keeps the human heart 
in close communion with God; it feeds the fires 
of love that burn on its hearth. Now, where 
there is love for God, the human heart instinctively 
feels the urge to do something for Him: to make 
Him better known and loved and served. That 
is apostolic action. Through it there is vigorous 
life in the parish cell of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church. Such a parish becomes a 
flourishing parish in spiritual as well as temporal 
things. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ compared His Church to 
a flock, a symbol familiar to His day, because in 
the countryside of Judea and Galilee sheep grazed 
under the shepherd’s care. His parable of the 
Good Shepherd is familiar to every Catholic.’) 
He committed His flock, the Church, to the care 
of Peter when He said: “Feed my lambs, feed 
my sheep.” From that day to our own, Popes, 
Bishops and priests are called pastors, the Latin 
word for shepherds. 


_ Nothing gladdens the heart of a pastor more 
than to know that his flock readily follows his 
guidance to the green pastures of the Lord, and 
nothing causes it to bleed more than to see some 
of them refuse his leadership. With hearts cold 
and indifferent, these unfortunate Catholics walk 

their own way; they go astray, and, sad to say, 

all too often never return to the sheepfold of 
he Church. Every pastor has reason to lament 
ch in his parish. 


Eyjohn 10:1-16. 


Fired with apostolic zeal, his good parishioners 
can do much with gentle admonition, a friendly 
visit, especially in an hour of sickness or some 
misfortune, by fraternal charity in a moment of 
need, to win them back to the following of the 
Divine Shepherd. 


Let us confess that little is done in this regard. 
It would gladden the heart of a pastor if under 
his direction a group of his good parishioners 
would meet to draw up a confidential list of care- 
less and lapsed Catholics, and then in periodical 
meetings discuss the best ways and means of 
reaching them. Such meetings would offer an 
Opportunity to face frankly and humbly the mis- 
takes made in approaching these unhappy brothers. 
In other words, meetings will be training centers 
for learning the “know-how” of what the apos- 
tolate of love for Christ and His Church demands. 
In this apostolate the Legion of Mary shows the 
way, in its quiet, hidden manner. 


But what action should be taken in regard to 
those who remain cold and obstinate? Our Holy 
Father offers a good suggestion: “You can mobil- 
ize, for example, the children and the suffering 
of your parishes that they may cause a shower of 
grace to fall upon these souls.”’) Love for God 
is inventive; it will find other means if those used 
fail. Apostolic love is untiring, never grows 


weary, never succumbs to the defeatist spirit. 


The Parish, A Family 


In the discourses and messages of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, the parish is frequently compared to a 
family. This descriptive name is quite familiar 
to American Catholics. Do they not call their 
pastor, Father? This is not only a beautiful but 
a very telling title, filled with deepest significance. 
It is the envy of Catholics of other countries where 
it is not used. 


From the idea of the parish as a family.our 
Holy Father draws a very practical lesson: “In 
this great family, of which the priest is the Father, 
where no one is a stranger to others, where as far 
as possible, the joy and sadness of each are the 
joy and sadness of all, the Christian discovers the 
daily requirements of charity. He realizes, in ptac- 
tice, all that is implied by the admonition of St. 
John: ‘For, how can he who does not love his 
brother, whom he sees, love God, whom he does 
not see?) A united and fervent parish becomes, 


8) Pius XII, Message, February 27, 1954. 
9) John 4:20. 
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then, a soil suited for the growth of precious vir- 
tues which must animate human relations. Above 
all, it is the field of action for charitable and 
social initiatives which supplement the inevitable 
limitations of official organizations.’’?°) 


Works of Mercy 


The parish presents many situations in which 
the apostolate of personal charity can be exercised 
easier in small rural parishes than in those of 
larger urban centers, where human relations are 
impersonal and personal responsibility is com- 
pletely submerged by urbanized organizational 
activities . People in the same neighborhood, some- 
times in the same large apartments, to say nothing 
of the parish in general, do not know each other. 
They do not see the poor who have no bread, the 
sick who lack medical care. They have little 
time for chidren neglected by their parents; the 
aged, neglected by their sons and daughters; the 
lonely and afflicted widows; and the souls of 
those who are dead to all the good and salutary 
things of the Catholic faith. 


Actually, the lay apostolate can play a very vital 
and effective role in parish life. Because of the 
importance of the parish, Holy Mother Church 
lavishes much maternal attention on its security 
and well-being. In her legislation she provides 
that every parish have a defined territory, ‘‘so that 
the parish is fixed to a certain portion of land.”1") 
Catholics living within this territory belong to the 
parish within it—and to none other. This is pre- 
scribed by the general law of the church.!*) 

The reasons are evident. First, the pastor as 
shepherd of the flock residing within the parish 
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limits and as father of the parochial family is 
in conscience responsible for the souls in his parish 
territory. Secondly, great disorder would arise in 
the Church if parishioners could set themselves 
above the law of the Church by choosing their 
sarish according to their will and pleasure. 
Thirdly, therefore, the security of the parish de- 
mands that parishioners fulfill their financial obli- 
gation toward their parish. This is an obligation 
enforced by the fifth commandment of the Church, 
an obligation of conscience which, if violated, 
requires restitution. If by stubborn, wilful refusal 
to discharge this obligation, the very lifeblood is 
drained from a small struggling parish, the sin 
committed is serious. 


Parish Pride 


Let every parishioner be proud of his parish, 
and deem it a joy if in cooperation with the pastor 
and fellow parishioners he can advance the high 
purposes of its spiritual mission. Let him con- 
sider it among the first works of the lay apostolate 
to secure its material well-being. 


Outside of the walls of the home, the parish 
as a center of religious life opens up expansive 
fields for works of the lay apostolate. These will 
yield rich fruits if parishioners seek to be of 
“one heart and one soul,” like the parishioners 
of the first parish in Christendom, Jesusalem.'*) 
One heart and one soul—the very essence of broth- 
erly love. Ponder these words, my brothers, and 
your apostolate of good works in the parish will 
reap an abundant harvest. 


(To be continued) 
Most Rev. ALorsius J. MUENCH, S.T.D. 


In very, very recent years science has discovered 
that the most necessary and effective technique 
for the treatment of the alcoholic is to supply him 
with much water on admission for treatment. If 
for some reason the patient cannot drink the water, 
it is to be given intravenously. 


The necessity of giving water and the reason 
for giving it to the alcoholic has been known for 
along time. But science has been more convinced 


10) Pius XII, Radio Message, Christmas, 1953. 


11) J. B. Montini, letter to Cardinal McGui 
18, 1953. eGuigan, July 


12) Canon 92, Law of the Church. 


from its recent studies of alcoholics that there is 
the necessity of administering much water into the 
body because the alcoholic is dry. It is well known 
also that the alcoholic when immoderately drink- 
ing, drinks to relieve the dryness and becomes 
drier. Also the dryness much increases when the 
immoderate drinker loses reason and the drinker 
keeps drinking. Alcohol has been long known 
as a dehydrate, that deprives the bodily tissues of 
chemical compounds of water or of its elements. 
(Catholic Advocate, Summer, 1955.) c 


183) Acts 4:82. 
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Cologne Cathedral 


N THE OCCASION of the forthcoming Katho- 

likentag, August 29-September 2, the badly 
damaged Cathedral of Cologne is to be made com- 
pletely accessible again for the first time since 
the war. Regarded today as the best example of 
Gothic architecture among German churches, the 
Cologne Cathedral was begun in 1248 by the 
famous architect Meister Gerhard. Only its choir, 
however, was completed by 1322 and part of the 
southern steeple by 1437. Thereafter, construc- 
tion was resumed only in 1842 and completed in 
1880. 


During excavation work after 1945, remnants 
of earlier structures from the Roman, Carolingian 
and Romanesque periods were unearthed. 


The Cathedral's thesaurus, which is considered 
one of the richest of its kind in Germany, in- 
cludes many famous works of art, among them a 
painting by Stephan Lochner (1440) and sev- 
eral magnificent shrines. 

Some one hundred and thirty architects are presently 
competing to make the best proposal for re-planning 
the area surrounding Cologne Cathedral. The problems 
to be solved are related, above all, to channelling traffic 
and to creating spacious approaches to the Cathedral. Of 
the architects participating in the competition, eighty- 
four are German, sixteen Swiss, six British, six American 
and four Danish. The competition will be closed on 
June 30th. 


Usury—1950 Version 


UR STATES HAVE LAWS to protect borrowers 

from the depradations of the usurer. In many 
instances, however, these laws have proven in- 
effective for the simple reason that they are cir- 
cumvented. One of the methods of circumven- 
tion currently employed is that of “credit insur- 
ance,” a practice widespread enough in Texas to 
have drawn public attention in The Texas Ob- 
Server of Austin. 
It is explained that the Texas Insurance Code 
permits lenders to require borrowers to buy ‘credit 
insurance” policies as a condition for making a 
loan. The Observer, quoted in the Cred Union 
Brid of May, 1956, goes on to state that the 
largest Texas insurance companies are turning 
back to the money lenders eighty-five to ninety 
per cent of all premium income collected from 
rrowers. With the remaining ten or fifteen 


REVIEW 


per cent of the premiums they meet claims under 
the insurance, and their own overhead and profit. 


“Under the regulations of the Insurance Com- 
mission,” states the article in question, “lenders 
can sell $100 in credit life insurance on any loan 
under $100, thus requiring insurance in excess of 
the amount of the loan even though it is insurance 
of the loan. The minimum life insurance policy 
term is one year, even if the loan is to be repaid 
in three months. The amount of required health 
and accident credit insurance can be 300% of the 
note on loans of $50 or less payable in three 
months, and 175% on larger loans.” 

The Observer poses a typical case: “You need $50 
quick. You go to the High-Card-Wins Finance Com- 
pany on the ‘Little Wall Street’ in your town. The 
man says, sure, the interest and fees on that for three 
months will be about $1.50. Naturally, he tells you, 
you'll want to buy some credit insurance. (If you don’t, 
you don’t get the loan.) How much will that cost? 
Life premium $2, disability premium $12.27, hospital 
premium $2.03, total $16.30; total charges for the 
three-month loan, $17.80; and the man hands you a 
policy you sign and a note you sign for $67.80, repay- 
able in three monthly installments of $22.60.” 


Credit insurance is only one device employed in the 
practice of modern usury; there are others. The positive, 
effective answer to all.such practices is the credit union 
amovement. 


Augustinians’ Seventh Centenary 


S AUGUSTINIANS the world over celebrated the 

700th anniversary of the Papal Bull which 
recognized their unification on April 9, the order's 
long history and many accomplishments are being 
recalled and praised. 

Prior to the order’s unification in 1256, the 
Augustinians had been a loosely knit group of 
semi-independent monasteries and small, but 
autonomous, congregations. They were scattered 
about Italy chiefly, but there were also a few in 
France, Spain, England and Germany. Some of 
these hermitical groups claimed to trace a direct 
line from the monasteries established by St. Augus- 
tine on the northern coast of Africa in the 5th cen- 
tury. Whatever the validity of these claims, it is 
certain that those Religious comprising the Great 
Union of 1256 looked upon St. Augustine as their 
spiritual father. 

The time of the Great Union was a critical 
petiod for the Church. The rise of towns and cities 
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made necessary a new active apostolate to bring 
Christ to the market place. Heresies were being 
taught and the rising middle class clamored for 
intellectual training. 

To solve these problems was the task of the 
mendicant orders. The Augustinians undertook 
to revitalize the life of the Church with well- 
educated priests who were rooted in spirituality, 
yet active. 

Within a one hundred years after the Great 
Union there were more than 12,000 Augustinians 
laboring in every country of Western Europe. By 
the end of the following century 189 Augustinians 
had been named Bishops. 

As the order increased to 30,000 members in 
succeeding centuries, Augustinians frequently held 
chairs of theology and philosophy in the great 
universities of Europe. The intellectual life of 
the Church was advanced by such Augustinian 
scholars as Giles of Rome, Alphonse Vargas and 
James Viterbo. 

Other Augustinians were active in combating 
the heresies of the day. John Hus was bested at 
the Council of Constance by Augustinian Father 
John Zaccaria. Later, Augustinians were among 
the most ardent foes of their apostate brother, 
Luther. 

In the mission fields the order was no less 
active. Fifty years after the voyage of Columbus, 
one hundred Augustinians were winning converts 
in Mexico. In 1565 they established the first 
permanent mission in the Philippines and in 1602 
entered Persia. 

In addition to the disciples of St. Augustine 
who were canonized prior to the Great Union of 
1256, the Church has proclaimed fifty-seven mem- 
bers of the order Blessed. The five Augustinian 
saints are St. Nicholas of Tolentio, St. Rita of 
Cascia, St. Clare of Montefalco and St. Thomas 
of Villanova. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries the Augus- 
tinian Order was suppressed in many countries, 
especially in those over-run by Napoleon. The 
remaining members intensified their efforts and 
the order once again showed a rapid growth. 

Augustinian beginnings in the United States date as 
far back as 1796, when the province of Our Mother 
of Consolation was founded. At present there are more 
than five hundred Augustinians in the U. S. laboring 
in thirty-nine parishes, twelve high schools, three col- 
leges, two novitiates, one scholasticate and one school 
of theology. A few years ago a group of American 
Augustinians left for Japan to spread the Faith in the 
then bombed-out ruins of Nagasaki. 


Sterilization in India 


A CHORUS OF CATHOLIC protests has followec 
the Madras state health minister's proposa 
to introduce human sterilization on a “big scale 
in India. Catholic meetings throughout southerr 
India have deplored the official stand as af 
“insult” to human dignity. The proposal to in 
troduce “‘sterilization for women and vasectomy} 
for men” was made in the state’s legislative as 
sembly by Health Minister A. B. Shetty as a pos 
sible means of checking alleged over-population. 


Shetty replied to religious objections by saying 
that the program was “optional” and would be 
confined to “willing patients.” The plan woulc 
be carried out by the addition of thirteen part: 
time family planning clinics to the eight full-time 
ones already existing in the state. 


Shetty’s speech met strong Catholic opposition ex 
pressed through resolutions approved by numerou: 
Catholic meetings. The resolutions condemned the pro 
posal as “artificial, immoral and unhealthy.” The} 
pointed out that birth control is against the tradition: 
of the Indian people. 


A meeting of Catholics in Tuticorin warned Cath 
olic voters against supporting political parties whick 
are not opposed to birth control. Meanwhile, a mem 
ber of India’s Planning Commission has announced de 
tails of the new birth control program to be financec 
by the country’s second five-year development plan. 


Centenary of Temperance Apostles 


HIS YEAR MARKS the centennial of two Irish: 
men who distinguished themselves in the 
apostolate of temperance. It is one hundred year: 
since the death of Father Theobald Mathew 
O.F.M. Cap., and the birth of Matt Talbot. 


At Cork in 1838, Father Mathew launched the 
total abstinence movement. Within nine months 
131,000 persons signed the pledge. In Limerick 
alone, he administered the pledge to anothe: 
125,000. Throughout Ireland the priest’s en 
treaties had remarkable results. 

In the U. S. Father Mathew enrolled 600,00( 
persons in the movement. His health failed un 
der his strenuous trayels between New York, Bos 
ton, Washington, New Orleans, and St. Louis 
Even in England and Scotland his success wa: 
repeated. Father Mathew’s movement wanec 
after his death in 1856. 


The priest was granted a pension of £3 ) 
year by the English Crown “in approbation — 
his exertions in the cause of temperance.” 


~ are. 


SS 
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At the age of twelve, Matt Talbot was a con- 
firmed alcoholic, though his father was a total 
abstainer. He gave nothing to the support of his 
parents. Weekly he deposited his wages with 
the bartender in his favorite pub. This was his 
practice for sixteen years. In his twenty-eighth 
year, Talbot startled his parents by coming home 
one night cold sober. To their amazement he 
announced he intended to take the pledge. And 
for forty-one years he was as faithful to that 
pledge as he was to the life of penance and 
sacrifice he arranged for himself and secretly 
followed. 


Talbot became a model for reform and is ac- 
claimed as the new model of temperance. Daily 
he arose at two a.m. to recite the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin, and at five a.m. for Mass and 
Communion. He slept on boards, wore chains 
around his body and under his clothes, and spent 
his evenings in prayer and spiritual reading. He 
died in 1925 on his way to Mass. 

Both Father Mathew and Matt Talbot are frequently 


mentioned as candidates for the honor of the Church’s 
altars. 


The U. S., the U. N. and Latin America 


N Guatemala News Notes of April 3, an in- 

teresting point is raised in reference to closer 
cooperation among the Western Hemisphere na- 
tions. An address by Allan Stewart, counselor of 
the U. S. Embassy, San Jose, Costa Rica, at the 
recent Carribean Press Seminar in New Orleans 
stressed the need for closer relations between the 
U. S. and Latin American nations as a result of 
recent increase in U. N. membership. 


Addressing both Central American and United 
States press representatives, Mr. Stewart pointed 
out that whereas the Latin-American bloc of 
twenty countries formerly comprised one-third of 
U. N. total membership, it now represents only 
slightly over one-fourth, with its former place 
taken by the Asian-African group. All regions 
of the world except Latin-America increased their 
representation. 

_ Mr. Stewart stressed that since the Soviet-Union 
and its satellites always vote as a unit and the 
\sian-African group shows a generally unified 
proach, it is evident that the best interests of 
he Western Hemisphere will be served if the 
J. S. and Latin American nations present a more 
id front in the U. N. He pointed out that 
differences hitherto between U. S. and Latin- 


America in the U.N. have generally been on ques- 
tions of tactics, not fundamental interests or 
policies. 


With colonial problems so much to the fore, the 
Russian bloc’s cynical approach to such matters makes 
it evident, in Mr. Stewart’s opinion, that the vote of 
the Western Hemisphere countries on such matters can 
be decisive, and the votes must be weighed carefully 
“to assure that steady progress toward improvement of 
subject peoples be continued without endangering the 
very existence of the United Nations.” 

“If twenty-one nations of the New World can work 
together with world peace as their goal—promoted and 
supported by the press—that objective,’ concluded Mr. 
Stewart, “has a much greater chance of being achieved.” 


Salt and Blood Pressure 


S UFFERERS FROM high blood pressure are usually 

advised by physicians to curtail the use of 
seasonings, the most common of which is salt. 
A possible relationship between salt and one form 
of hypertension has been found recently in a sur- 
vey of 1,346 employes of the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory. Drs. Lewis K. Dahl and R. A. 
Love of the Laboratory’s medical department con- 
cluded that a high salt diet, begun early in life 
and continued for many years, might be an im- 
portant factor in the development of the disease. 
Two years ago they lad “suggested” a relationship 
between salt and the condition, essential hyper- 
tension. 

The physicians’ statistical analysis indicated that 
the greater the use of salt, the higher the incidence 
of the disease. Essential hypertension is a type 
of high blood pressure for which there is no 
known explanation, as contrasted with arterio- 
sclerotic hypertension, which results from such 
disorders as hardening of the arteries. 

Dr. Love interviewed the Brookhaven employes on 
their annual physical examinations at the laboratory, 
which is at Upton, L. I. He placed them in three 
categories: “low” (never used salt at the table), 
“average” (added salt to their food if necessary, but 
only after tasting) and “high” (always added salt 
before tasting). There was no report on the amount 
of salt used. 

However, Dr. Dahl termed it “strikingly signifi- 


cant” that only one of 135 persons on a “low”’ salt 
diet had developed essential hypertension. Of the 


630 on an “average” salt diet, forty-three developed 


the disease. In the “high” salt-diet category, sixty- 
one out of 581 were afflicted. Dr. Dahl said that 
a high salt intake apparently was a taste habit rather 
than a symptom of the disease. 


} 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC CONGREGATION 
IN THE WHEELING, W. VA., DISTRICT, 1820-1955 


Statistics 


HE RECENT CENTENNIAL celebration of the 

founding of St. Alphonsus Church in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has brought into prominence the 
spiritual and cultural importance of this colony 
of Catholic Germans. 

When the National Road was finished in 1820, 
Wheeling became the gateway of German im- 
migrants to the North and West. The immigrants 
landing in Baltimore crossed over into Ohio at 
Wheeling, or took a boat there to float down into 
the Mississippi Valley. When in 1833 the great 
influx of German immigrants set in, Wheeling 
also received a large number of German Cath- 
olics. On April 21, 1842, Bishop Whelan stated 
that there were living at Wheeling about eight 
hundred German Catholics. This was a rough 
guess and an underestimate, since he had not 
contacted all the German Catholics at this time. 
Actually, from one hundred and seventy-seven to 
one hundred and eighty families were then set- 
tled in the Wheeling District. The numerical 
strength of this group of German Catholics will 
be properly evaluated if we consider that at that 
time there were hardly 6,000 Catholics living 
in the whole State of Virginia. As a matter of 
fact, the German Catholics remained the numer- 
ically strongest group of Catholics in the Wheeling 
District for more than sixty years. 

In 1856 Bishop Whelan allowed the Germans 
to erect a church for their exclusive service. The 
church was finished towards the end of 1856, but 
was opened for services only two years later. The 
Bishop was afraid that the withdrawal of the 
Germans from the English Cathedral Parish would 
cause it to disintegrate. When he was sure that 
the Cathedral Parish could hold its own, he 
allowed the Germans to open their church. The 
Bishop himself had supervised the building of the 
church which, with furnishings and interest on 
loans, cost $27,526.25. It was in use for only 
twenty-eight years; it was dismantled in 1886 to 
give way to the present church building. 

The census of St. Alphonsus Parish of January, 
1859, counts a total of 356 families comprising 
1,661 individuals (4.66 souls to a family), twenty- 


eight single men, thirteen single gitls or widows 
for a grand total of 1,702 souls. Bishop Whelar 
estimated the Catholic population of the entire 
diocese to be about 8,000. St. Alphonsus accord 
ingly comprised more than one-fifth or 21.27 pe 
cent of the Catholics of the whole Diocese. The 
average parish outside of St. Alphonsus numberec 
three hundred and fifty souls. 

St. Alphonsus was surely an imposing parish if 
1859, and was to be the numerically stronges; 
parish in the Diocese for more than sixty years 
There were a few German Catholic congregation: 
in the large cities which could count a higher: 
number of parishioners. Certainly, in the pro 
vincial city of Wheeling a parish of this size wa: 
quite phenomenal. In 1860 the population of 
Wheeling and its outskirts was barely 18,000: 
14,283 in Wheeling, 2,640 in Ritchitown, 312 ir 
Fulton; a total of 17,235. The whole of Ohic 
Country in 1860 had a population of 22,331 souls 
Accordingly, St. Alphonsus Parish comprised 9.87 
per cent of the city population and 7.62 per cent 
of the county population. 

Yet, St. Alphonsus did not take in all the Ger 
man Catholics. A considerable number of ther 
remained in the English Cathedral Parish: socia 
connections, intermarriage and longtime affiliatior 
kept many from joining the German St. Alphonsu: 
Parish. There might also have remained a few 
“slackers” who were not in favor of contributing 
to the support of any church and wished not tc 
be appealed to by anybody. Thus we may state 
that in 1859 the colony of German Catholics ir 
the Wheeling district numbered 2,000 souls ot 
twenty-five per cent of the diocesan population. 

The average family comprised 4.66 persons 
Yet, there were two families with twelve souls 
each, one with eleven, two with ten, seven with 
nine, eight with eight, twenty-nine with seven 
and forty-nine with six souls: a total of ninety. 
eight families with six hundred and seventy-nine 
souls, or an average of 6.92 souls per family. 

The census of 1884 revealed the following sate 
of the parish: five hundred and fifteen famili 
with 2,516 souls, ten single men, eight single girl 
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six widowers and eleven widows for a total of 
2551. The average number of the persons com- 
posing a family is somewhat higher than that of 
the 1,859 families: 4.88 as against 4.66. In this 
census are not included twenty-three persons who 
were married outside the Church. 

The accurate census of the population of the 
Diocese of Wheeling taken up in 1884 places the 
Catholic White diocesans at 20,585 souls. Ac- 
cordingly, St. Alphonsus Parish comprised one- 
eighth (12.39%) of the entire Diocese of Wheel- 
ing. In 1884 the city of Wheeling counted 32,250 
inhabitants and Ohio County 39,057. Thus we 
reckon that in 1884 St. Alphonsus Parish com- 
prised 7.91 per cent of the city and 6.52 per cent 
of the county population. Outside of St. Al- 
phonsus the average size of a diocesan parish was 
three hundred and twenty-two people, so that St. 
Alphonsus equalled in numbers seven diocesan 
congregations. 

The numerical strength of the German Catho- 
lics in the Wheeling district added up to more 
than 2,800 souls. At least one hundred Germans 
were affiliated with the mixed parish of St. Mary’s 
in South Wheeling, founded in 1873, and another 
one hundred Germans or more were members of 
the English Cathedral Parish. 

The census of 1884 did take into account any 
Germans incorporated into St. Mary’s Parish; 
anyone who lived in that territory was excluded 
from St. Alphonsus and was not counted. — Like- 
wise, any family which had chosen to belong to 
the Cathedral was not counted. Nevertheless, 
anumber of these people returned to St. Alphonsus 
and are counted in the census of 1890. On the 
other hand, families of divided church affiliations 
are represented in the 1884 census only partially. 
The younger generation showed a tendency to join 
the English Cathedral Parish. Now and then 
the census remarks: All children go to the Cathe- 
dral or to the English St. Mary’s Church, and only 
the parents continue to worship in St. Alphonsus. 
Sometimes only one or another child would go to 
the Cathedral. So it happened that, for instance, 
the second child, a boy, and a fourth child, a girl, 
chose to go to the Cathedral while the rest re- 
mained in St. Alphonsus. A young man or young 
woman who neglected his or her religious duties 
‘etended to go to the Cathedral and the parents 
s could not control their ways. Yet on the 
whole, St. Alphonsus proved a fertile feeder for 
he English Cathedral and later parishes. 
uring the years 1890-1899, the Capuchin 


Fathers compiled a most detailed census of St. 
Alphonsus. It registered more than 4,000 names 
of German Catholics who lived within the area 
of the parish. By the year 1898 a number of 
them had died. Those who actually constituted 
the congregation in that year are summed up thus: 
seven hundred and six families with 3,336 souls 
and seventy persons living apart, for a total of 
3,406 souls. The seventy persons living apart are 
thus distributed: forty-one widows, fifteen single 
girls, eight single men and six widowers. They 
counted as members of families thirty-eight strange 
people who made their home with certain families 
as if they were real members of them. They 
were: twenty-three widows, ten single girls, three 
single men and two widowers. 

A large number of families were broken up. 
Sometimes only one or two persons (parents) be- 
longed to the German church while the children 
went to the Cathedral or to St. Mary’s or to no 
church at all. In 1895 the newly formed St. 
Vincent de Paul Parish in Elm Grove, and in 
1896 the newly established St. Michael’s in Edging- 
ton Lane were separated from St. Alphonsus. 
These one-time parishioners are not counted in 
the 1898 census. 

This shows that after the separation of the 
two parishes of St. Vincent's and St. Michael’s, 
the German St. Alphonsus parish was still the 
numerically strongest congregation of the Diocese. 
In 1898 the Catholic population of the Wheeling 
Diocese numbered 24,000 souls, and hence St. 
Alphonsus took in more than a seventh of the 
diocesans, or 14.19 per cent. The city of Wheel- 
ing in 1900 counted a population of 38,878 per- 
sons. The annual increase during the decennium 
1890-1900 was 435 souls, so that in 1898 the city 
of Wheeling had a population of 38,007, which 
means that St. Alphonsus embraced 8.96 per cent 
of the city population. In 1898 the county had a 
population of 46,730 and St. Alphonsus comprised 
7.28 per cent of the county population. Accord- 
ingly, the city percentage in 1898 is 1.01 per cent 
higher than the percentage of 1884, whereas the 
county percentage increased by only 0.76 per cent 
over the 1884 census. 

This census, incidentally, gives us some data 
about the tendency of the younger generation to 
join the English churches. Whole families who 
had affiliated with the English churches are not 
mentioned at all. All the children of twenty- 
three families went to the English churches and 
the parents alone worshipped in St. Alphonsus. 
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Of three other families it is remarked: ‘“The chil- 
dren go to the Cathedral or no church.” Then 
the names of eighty-two children who went to 
the Cathedral are recorded; five children are listed 
as going to St. Mary’s. Counting three children 
for each of the twenty-six families whose children 
joined the English churches in a body, we have 
one hundred and sixty-five children attending Eng- 
lish churches, while their parents lived within the 
confines of St. Alphonsus. 


But there was also an opposite tendency on the 
part of the older generation: they returned to St. 
Alphonsus after they had previously affiliated 
with the English churches during the time of 
strife. An interesting incident in this regard is 
the way Mrs. John George Hoffman, wife of the 
tanner, acted. When in 1884 the Capuchins be- 
gan to put new life into the parish, she was quick 
to worship in St. Alphonsus. When her husband 
refused to return to the former church, she rented 
a pew in her own name. Up to 1874 her husband 
had rented two seats in Pew No. 19. But she 
now rented a seat in the first pew, paying $7.40 
annually for it. For more than two years she paid 
her pew rent; it was only then that her husband 
and children again became parishioners of St. 
Alphonsus. 


St. Alphonsus also received an influx of 
younger people. The land-hungry German immi- 
grants who between 1840 and 1870 had passed 
through Wheeling into Ohio, between 1880 and 
1900 sent their younger sons and daughters to 
Wheeling, where they could affiliate with St. 
Alphonsus. The last pages of the 1898 and 1899 
census bear the entries of these new immigrants 
from across the Ohio. Across the River a large 
German Catholic population had settled in the 
Diocese of Columbus and had become the main 
support in that section. 


We have no reliable census of St. Alphonsus 
Parish for the next thirty and more years. Several 
times the census was taken up, but unfortunately 
it was put on cards and not into a book. Old 
and new entries were mixed in greatest confusion 
and the entries which were kept do not bear dates, 
so that the mass of cards literally makes a “mess.” 


The further dismemberment of the parish by 
the establishment of Sacred Heart Church in 1903 
and blessed Trinity Church in 1930 narrowed its 
territory, while the founding of the Polish St. 
Ladislas Church in 1903 drew off a small num- 
ber of bilingual Polish people who all this while 


had worshipped in the German St. Alphonsus 
Church. 


Of course, these new parishes caused a decrease 
of church membership at St. Alphonsus. We do 
not have accurate figures and have to resort to 
approximations. In 1903 Father Hyacinth esti- 
mated the numerical strength of St. Alphonsus 
parish as comprising six hundred families with 
3,000 souls, and in 1906 as totaling five hundred 
and fifty families with 2,650 souls. The Wheeling 
Diocese in 1903 counted a Catholic population of 
25,000 and in 1906, 35,000 souls. Accordingly, 
St. Alphonsus Parish in 1903 included as much 
as twelve per cent, and in 1906 a comparatively 
high 744 per cent of the diocesan Catholics. 


In the Holy Name Parade of 1912 well-nigh 
five hundred men of sixteen years and over 
marched in line. No other statistical data are 
available up to 1937. In the accurate census of 
Catholics, published on Sunday, February 28, 1937, 
in the Wheeling Register, St. Alphonsus Parish is 
credited with a membership of six hundred and 
twenty-three families and 1,990 souls, second to 
the Cathedral Parish with a membership of 1,109 
families and 2,856 souls. Thus St. Alphonsus 
was to take the second place for the first time. 
This numerical superiority of eight hundred and 
sixty-six souls of the Cathedral Parish over St. 
Alphonsus was gained only within recent years. 
The aggregate membership of the nine different 
parishes of the city of Wheeling, according to the 
census of February, 1937, was 14,439. We may 
fairly state that in 1937 the Catholics of German 
extraction outnumbered all others in the same pro- 
portion as had their ancestors when Bishop 
Whelan in 1842 estimated that eight hundred 
German Catholics formed part of Catholic popu- 
lation of his episcopal city of Wheeling. 


On August 9, 1949, the German Parish of St. 
Alphonsus was changed into a territorial diocesan 
parish within restricted boundaries. Thus the 
ethnic stock of the parishioners was greatly 
changed and the German language was officialh 
outlawed, after it had nurtured three generations 
of Catholics. 


Records containing statistical material whick 
were used: 1 


1. Oblong book, 15% by 644. Pages 2-13 cot 
tain names of families of single persons, 1,7 \ 
in all, who in 1859 had formed St. Alphonst 
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Parish. The number of children up to twelve 
and the adults are numbered in separate 
columns. 


2. Quarto Book, 12 by 6. Family-book, com- 
piled in 1884, lists 2,549 names arranged into 
families and single persons covering pages 1- 
134, 300-307, 354, 364 and 367. 

3. Grand Folio, 144% by 914. Family-book, com- 


piled in 1890-1899, containing over 4,000 
names of parishioners arranged into 706 fami- 


99 


lies recorded on pp. 1-253; 57 single persons 
recorded on pp. 422-423. 

For convenience sake the alphabetical index 
is given in a small separate booklet of the same 
size filling twenty-nine unnumbered pages. 

These manuscripts records form part of the 


valuable archives of St. Alphonsus Parish in 
Wheeling, WA a, 


REV, JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Reviews 


Farrow, John, Pageant of the Popes. Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society, St. Paul, Minn., 
1955. $.50. 
E HAS OFTEN BEEN NOTED that an understanding of 
the present is incomplete, even deceptive and erron- 
eous, without knowledge of the past. This truth con- 
tains an invitation of particular cogency for Catholics. 
Who has a graver obligation to know his present situa- 
tion, in order to help bring its future direction into 
conformity with God’s will, than the Catholic? Cer- 
tainly there is no one with more reason for being 
historically minded, as the great historian Etienne Gilson 
has often insisted. The whole of our religion has 
grown from a series of historical facts—the Incarna- 
tion, the Sacrifice of Calvary, the Resurrection; and his- 
ty itself, according to many theologians, is a record, 
however obscure, devious and hesitant, of man’s return 
to God. 
But where is the ordinary Catholic to start? He has 


scholarship from him. Histories of the Church, fur- 
ermore, number many volumes; they are usually costly, 
ficult to read, and libraries cannot catty copies enough 
or everyone. 

Until a very few years ago, this situation was un- 


time for scholarship, nor would it be fair to ask 


resolved. Then Sheed and Ward, in the late 1930's 
in England, launched a series of paper-bound books that 
was to accomplish for the Catholic audience what 
Penguin Books had done in the secular field: provide 
valuable reading in an inexpensive format. The venture 
was called Unicorn Books. Unhappily, it soon failed 
for lack of support; but the ground was broken for 
the successes in our own day, for example, of Image 
Books. 

Long active in the field of economical Catholic 
literature, the Catechetical Guild has now produced a 
reprint edition of John Farrow’s Pageant of the Popes, 
sub-titled ““A Frank History of the Papacy.” It would 
be difficult to name a better book for the untrained 


layman eager to learn something of the design God 


has been drawing in the temporal history of His Church. 
A study of the Papacy is, besides, an introduction to 
European history and to much of world history, par- 
ticularly from the beginning of the Church’s intense 
missionary activity to the present. Every Pope touched, 
sounds reverberations and echoes in distant royal courts, 
monasteries, schools, battlefields, as if from the Papacy 
a mighty wind blew constantly, ruffling the surface of 
human events everywhere. National destinies; the 
crises of persons humble and great; political drama and 
diplomatic intrigue—these elements alone are enough 
to make a tremendous narrative. But when superin- 
tending them, endorsing them, perpetuating them 
through scandal, failure, the dereliction of men and the 
tragic frustrations of circumstance, is the transfiguring 
presence of the Holy Spirit—there is a story of incom- 
parable fascination! 

John Farrow has told the story well. He is a gifted 
and active motion picture director, a fact which makes 
it all the more remarkable that he managed to propor- 
tion almost 2000 years of history and 262 Popes into an 
account that rarely bores or loses pace. The perform- 
ance points to an unusual mastery of his material. The 
result, for all the limitations that attach to a compli- 
cated story told with such brevity, is well worth the 
price of admission; and the reader's hours will be 


an rewarded. — 
more th ROBERT OSTERMANN 
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Christian Asceticism and Modern Man. Translated by 
Walter Mitchell and the Carisbrooke Domini- 


cans. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1955. 262 pages. $6.00. 
The compiler of this fascinating and well docu- 
mented book best expresses his purpose in the 
Foreword: 


“The reader may set his mind at rest: he will 
not find in the following pages the slightest pre- 
tension to assess the merits of value of the ascetic 
practices of the past in so far as they have been 
approved by the Church. History shows that people 
who have used those practices with due responsi- 
bility and prudence have achieved holiness and 
reached a remarkably high degree of union with 
God. It is none the less true, however, that Chris- 
tions intent on perfection are beginning to feel un- 
easy in their minds and to have faint doubts about 
the efficacy or even the wisdom of certain means 
of penance, both of the material and of the psycho- 
logical kinds, hitherto considered as fundamental 
to all forms of higher asceticism... . 

“Cases are not unknown in which conscientious 
practice of the old type of asceticism has not re- 
sulted in spiritual freedom but only too often has 
made people unbalanced.... 

“These repeated failures have made some think- 
ers—people no less submissive to the Church for 
being attentive to reality—wonder whether such a 
phenomenon does not show the need for further 
study of the biophysical conditioning of the moral 
aspect of asceticism, inasmuch as science reveals the 
probability that development has taken place in that 
sphere. 

“Leaving the Church to decide matters of which 
she alone is competent to judge, the present book 
is thus an attempt not to solve the question but 
merely to investigate it.’ (Page ix; italics mine. ) 


Fourteen. medical doctors, psychologists, historians 
and theologians have contributed to this enlightening 
supplement to ascetical knowledge and experience. 
Though at times the language is necessarily technical 
and the style uneven, these sixteen chapters can profit- 
ably be read—and studied—by priests, religious and 
laity; for herein will be found much valuable informa- 
tion, sober consideration and profitable insight into 
Christian asceticism. 

As stated in the Foreword, the essays do not claim 
to solve but to investigate. Though the reader will 
not always agree entirely with the opinions set forth, 
he will be able to use them as a stimulus or a check 
for his own thinking on the subject. 

Some particularly interesting chapters are: Asceticism 
in the: Middle Ages, Ascetic Practices in Use in the 
Church, The Modern Mentality, Subjective Pain and 
ie Pain, Psychiatric Considerations of the Ascetic 

eal. 

REV. JOHN JOLIN; 8.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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c m8 Gi Mind of Pius XII. Crown Pub- 
ne None Ce. Nee Tons 1955. Pp. 235. $3.50. 
Every Catholic interested in the propagation an¢ 
perfection of social justice can thank God fo! 
having raised up such an ardent and articulate champior 
of Christian principles as our present Holy Father, 
Pius XII. 

Dr. Robert Pollock, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
at Fordham University, has prudently selected and help: 
fully annotated some of the most telling and quotable 
pronouncements of His Holiness. Since the Mind of 
the Pope is the Mind of the Church (and thereby the 
Mind of Christ), every intelligent Catholic will want 
to be familiar with this treasury of authoritative, up-to- 
date Papal pronouncements on a wide variety of subjects. 
For the Catholic thinker, here is a ready arsenal of 
intellectual and spiritual weapons in such different fields 
as The Social Question, The Modern State, Democracy, 
Labor, Peace, Science and Technology, Education, Mod- 
ern Woman and several others. - 


With good reason is Pius XII called “The Pope of 
Peace,” for his family name Pacelli means ‘‘peace.” The 
papal motto, ‘“Opus Justitiae Pax,” is a quotation from 
Isaias: ‘Peace is the work of Justice.” In this war- 
torn world the Holy Father’s desire for peace proclaims 
his ideal of imitating the Prince of Peace. The very 
first address of the newly elected Pope exhorts all men 
to ‘peace, the fairest of all God’s gifts—which arises 
from justice and charity—which brings new warmth to 
those already joined in friendship with God, which 
moderates and tempers private interests with the sacred 
love of Jesus Christ. This peace joins nations and 
peoples through mutual brotherly love, so that each 
race, by a feeling common to all, by friendly helping 
alliance, strives with God's inspiration and aid, for the 
greater happiness of the whole human family.” (P. 101) 


This coveted peace will only be had, as St. Paul 
reminds us, through that divine gift of charity which 
“is patient, is kind—is not provoked to anger—beareth 
all things, endureth all things.” (1 Cor, 13, 4-7) The 
universal sovereignty of the charity of Christ is the 
central theme behind all of the statements of the Su- 
preme Pontiff. A few citations bring this out force- 
fully. ‘According to God’s plan of salvation, the 
sanctification of the individual must be rooted and bear 
fruit in the community in which he lives, which itself 
is vivified by faith in God and by the spirit of Christ.” 
This charity is extolled in the encyclical on the Mystical 
Body. “In the Church the individual members do not 
live for themselves alone, but also help their fellows, 
and all work in mutual collaboration for their common 
comfort and for the more perfect building up of the 
whole Body.” (P. 18) The Christ of Divine love is 
the model for everyone who is interested in improving 
this world. The Papal Christmas Message of 1952 
emphasizes this: “Christ spent Himself personally in 
order to help, to heal, to feed. Certainly He did not 
ask whether, and to what extent, the misfortune ag 
fore Him happened because the political and economi 
order of His time was defective or lacking. He va 
not indifferent to that. On the contrary, He is th 
Lord of the world and of its order. But just as Hi 
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uction as Saviour was personal, so He wished to meet 
ife’s other misfortunes with a love that was personal. 
The example of Jesus is today, as every day, a strict 
duty for all.’”’ (P. 25) 

We American Catholics can feel proud of the great 
confidence which the Holy Father expresses in our 
work for social justice. In November of 1939, less 
than a year after his election to the Papacy, His Holi- 
mess wrote an encyclical to the American Bishops with 
these words of encouragement: “What a proud vaunt 
it will be for the American people, by nature inclined 
to grandiose undertakings and to liberality, if they untie 
the knotty and difficult social question by following 
the sure paths illuminated by the light of the Gospel 
and thus lay the basis of a happier age. If this is to 
come to pass, power must not be dissipated through 
disunion but rather strengthened through harmony.” 
(P. 48) 

REV. BERNARD M. SCULLY, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


O’Connor, Edwin, The Last Hurrah. 
Company, Boston, 1956. 


Little, Brown and 
Pp. 4275 $4.00. 


From ancient Athens to modern America the 
experiment in the rule of the people, which we 
call ‘‘democracy,” has been a fascinating story. 


How does democracy function? Who are the peo- 
ple in politics? What do they say and do as they 
carry on this great experiment? What makes a leader 
and what makes a follower? 


The Last Hurrah is Edwin O’Connor’s vivid and 
leisurely answer to some of these questions. The novel 
tells how Frank Skeffington for fifty years carried on 
as political boss, becoming the dominant political force 
in his typical American city. The city might have been 
Kansas City, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia or New 
York. Like so many capable, intelligent young Irish- 
men, descendants of the four and one-half million 
Irish who had come to America beginning with the 
Potato Famine in 1848, Frank Skeffington began with 
ward politics. 


_ The forces of his own intense ambition, the loyalty 
of his many friends, even the rivalry of city financiers 
and the spirited elections swept him higher and higher 
in political spheres. 


Edwin O’Connor has the magical knack of picturing 
these complex scenes and struggles of political life 
in a great city, with close-ups of Irish character, senti- 
mentality, conversations, gaiety and humor. The Last 
Hurrah has won three honors: the Atlantic Prize, selec- 
tion by the Book-of-the-Month Club and by the 
Reader's Digest. Published in February of this year, 

went through four additional printings in the same 
month. Ths indicates quite forcibly that readers enjoy 
this entertaining, carefully written story, and are pleased, 
, to learn more about the saga of democracy, espe- 
lly as it is related to the Irish-Amerticans in our 


Rev. Joun J. Joun, S.J. PHD. STL. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Fecher, V. J., S.V.D., A Study of the Movement for Ger- 
man National Parishes in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore (1787-1802). Gregorian Univer- 
sity Press, Rome, 1955. Sold in the U. S. 
by Divine Word Missionary Publications, 
Techny, Ill. Pp, xxxi--283. $4.00: 

The title of this dissertation suggests a sizeable 
field of investigation. Actually the author deals with 
two embryonic parishes: Holy Trinity in Philadelphia 
and St. John’s in Baltimore. The former descended 
from St. Mary’s the latter from St. Peter's. James 
Oellers, a layman, headed the agitation in Philadelphia ; 
Father Reuter dominated the Baltimore movement. What 
underlay these similar agitations? Disavowing anything 
doctrinaire, Father Fecher answers: “We submit, then, 
that it was this desire to have a certain priest in spite 
of Carroll’s refusal that led to the separation and to the 
formation of our two national parishes, and not any 
real need which was otherwise unprovided for.” (P. 
203) 

This study is limited to a span of fifteen years. As 
a matter of fact, the Baltimore movement covers much 
less time. The strongest link between the parishes 
seems to be the fact that in 1799 Reuter appealed for 
funds in the Philadelphia church. At the moment the 
latter was in schism. Reuter spoke of going to Rome 
with plans for an all German diocese in the United States. 
This appealed so strongly to the Philadelphians that 
they agreed to pay part of the expense of his journey. 
Both congregations had become so republicanized that 
they regarded their pastors ‘‘as elected public servants, 
and the trustees as the real rulers of the parish. Both 
congregations were emphatic in their demand for inde- 
pendence from Bishop Carroll, the Philadelphians even 
claiming the right to elect their bishop and disclaiming 
subjection to anyone not so elected. At the outset, all 
wished to remain loyal to the Catholic Church, but the 
time came when both the Philadelphia and the Baltimore 
Germans appear to have crossed the line that separated 
them from rebellion against the authority of the Holy 
Seen (P67) 

Having set up certain goals, the refractory clergymen 
and laymen racked their brains feverishly to fashion 
arguments to attain them. Foremost among them was 
the jus patronatus, dating back to Pope Innocent HI. In 
disposing of this, the author admits his inability to re- 
construct adequately the canonical practices of Europe 
which may have influenced early German-Ameticans. 
The reviewer couldn’t help think of the adage: “Cus- 
tom is the best interpreter of the law.” In the absence 
of local traditions at the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, bedlam almost had to result. Moreover, the re- 
viewer was surprised at the rather good Latin which all 
the belligerents used in delivering and parrying their 
blows. 

Nothing in this book detracts from Carroll’s patri- 
archal stature. He provided German priests and con- 
sented to have German churches in his diocese. How- 
ever, not as parishes; only as dependent chapels of ease. 
Carroll may, however, have frowned on the use of the 
German language any more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. If so, why? The author refers to Carroll as a 
patriot priest. This he obviously was. Did this perhaps 
unconsciously color his view? On the other hand, the 
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last pages of this dissertation establish beyond all doubt 
that the Germans, after obstreperously demanding Ger- 
man services, promptly abandoned their language. AI- 
ready in 1807 and again in 1809, the indomitable Oellers 
himself petitioned Carroll for a priest who knew English 
“to prevent the destruction of at least the two-third 
part of our congregation.” (P. 275) 

The author faced an exceptionally difficult task be- 
cause he had to deal with suspicious characters whose 
careers cannot be reconstructed even sketchily bcause 
there are no sources. One of the prime movers, Father 
John Charles Helbron, curiously enough, lost his head 
under the guillotine at Bayonne during the French 
Revolution. Secondly, some of the documents under 
scrutiny were probably designed to deceive. Truth can- 
not always be separated from falsehood. Thirdly, the 
problems have their roots in the local, transitional 
milieu that cannot be reconstituted. Lastly, some sprang 
from the elusive realm of emotions, e.g., the German 
aspiration for social equality or superiority, bruised egos, 
cupidity, rivalry between religious orders, and antagon- 
ism to the Jesuits who were still under the papal ban of 
dissolution. 

All things considered, Father Fecher has produced 
an excellent monograph. Students of this formative 
period in our history who consult Guilday, Shea, and 
Zawart will hereafter have to check their statements 
against those of Fecher. Students of later periods, mind- 
ful of the law of continuity, will have to turn to him to 
probe the origins of many perennial problems in Ameri- 
can Church history. 

REV. B. J. BLieD, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Keener, Rev. Joseph A., Germaine, “The Saint We 
Need.” St. Joseph’s Protectory Print, Pitts- 
burgh. 19545) Pps 45. 6S.5: 


There are times, particularly in these days, when 
we need reminding that theKingdom of God is 
not open only to the scholarly and the learned. It com- 
pliments the intellectual to condemn the faithful who 
cannot use a Missal, whose prayers are inelegant and 
clumsy, whose lives are not models of some kind of 
stereotyped Christian behavior. For such inflated egos 
the touching story of Germaine, told in this little 
pamphlet by Father Keener, may be a healthy, humbling 
tonic. 

Germaine was a shepherdess, living in the sixteenth 
century in a little village ten miles west of Toulouse. Her 
short twenty-two years compose, from beginning to 
end, a document of hardship and abuse. She suffered 
constantly from scrofula, and her right hand and arm 
were deformed and partly paralyzed. She had a perfectly 
bestial stepmother who beat her daily, sometimes into in- 
sensibility. She was denied entrance to the house. Dur- 
ing the day she tended her sheep, spinning wool into 
thread in the open no matter what the weather. Her 
clothes were rags, anybody's cost-offs; her food, crusts 
of bread or, in her desperation, morsels left by the 
dogs and pigs; her bed, a pile of leaves and vine twigs 
placed somewhere in the filth and squalor of the stable. 

She was laughed at because of her unfailing sweet- 
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ness and cheer; the village people called her “bigot,” 
a word meaning something like our modern slang 
“faker.” But Germaine lived by a spirit of which th 
wotld knows nothing. She fashioned a cross fron 
two pieces of wood; unable to carve a figure, she wa: 
the victim that daily hung from it. Her rosary was < 
length of string with knots tied to mark the Aves anc 
Paters. She prayed everywhere, in the fields drenchec 
with rain or frozen beneath winter's hard grasp, anc 
went daily to Mass. No one ever heard her voic 
a complaint or refuse her frail body to the blows tha 
fell so regularly. By such selflessness is heaven occu 
pied, taken by storm. 
Pope Gregory XVI called Germaine “the saint w 
need.” More of us today than is willingly recognized 


ROBERT OSTERMANN 


Francois, Words of Faith. Philosophica 
Library, New York, 1955. Pp. 118. $2.75 

In the essay entitled “Anguish” in this collectior 
M. Francois Mauriac writes, “I prefer to forge’ 
what the philosophers have written about it....I think 
the best way is for us to suppose that no one had eve: 
discussed it before, and to see what our own souls anc 
long experience have to tell us...” The statemeni 
might well be adopted as his inspirational device by 
every Catholic layman who chooses to write on religious 
subjects. The appeal to actual experience is there, the 
aversion to prescribed academic forms, the neglect—ir 
many cases honest ignorance—of professional judg 
ments. His contribution is to be able to draw on re 
actions nearer to the common fund than those of the 
trained specialist. 

“To see what our own souls and long experience 
have to tell us...” It is his fear of live experience 
being replaced, in theologians and philosophers, by ar 
experience of words, of formulas repeated but no 
discovered or possessed, that prompts the thoughtful 
articulate layman to risk himself in unfamiliar seas. He 
hopes (the best of his kind) his adventures will pust 
further back the uncharted reaches of existing maps 
he is sure the text-books have not enumerated every 
problem or classified all the answers. 

His hope, for all the perils it involves, is neither im 
pertinent nor entirely unfounded. He lacks forma 
tion, it will be challenged. Agreed; but only of ; 
certain kind; and he also lacks the deformation anc 
rigidity of mind that are often the academician’s bur 
dens. He is able to bring to the present moment witl 
all its concerns much the same mind, however it may 
be heightened by personal sensitivity and gifted in ex 
pression, as his audience. Pity the poor novelist, M 
Mauriac laments ironically, in a world where philoso 
phers have taken over fiction and the theater. ‘He doe 
not cut avery intelligent figure speaking as he does it 
the language of every day; any child who happens b 
can understand him.’’ | 

lig 


Francois Mauriac happens to be that kind of nove 
He is unusually free of artifice, literary tricks or 
intelligible language, and in addition to his imagina 
fiction he has also written extensively as a Chris 


commentator on personalities, events, questions of 


Mauriac, 


Tig 
— i 
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jay and, finally, spiritual topics. His slender book, 
Words of Faith, presents him as a witness to certain 
nduring Catholic attitudes, speaking from an experi- 
ence close to our own, in an accent and idiom familiar 
Oo US. 

The book contains the texts of six public addresses, 
he earliest delivered in Spain in 1929, the remaining 
‘ive between the years 1948 and 1953. The astonishing 
(to me) quality of each and every one is its un- 
squivocally Christocentric expression. M. Mauriac is 
not one of those Catholic literary men who generalize 
religious thought into something vague and emotional 
so that it will suit equally well the Hindu, the Bantu 
und the Navaho. No reader will ever be able to take 
his French novelist for a Seventh Day Adventist or 
Jehovah’s Witness in disguise; he too frankly honors the 
Church and worship’s his Lord and Savior. And he 
was speaking—not always before a Catholic, or even a 
Christian, audience—on themes not wildly popular out- 
side the Catholic center: on the greatest themes of 
ull, faith, hope and charity. 

M. Mauriac titled one of these discourses: ‘‘What 
Can Christians Hope for on Earth?” Who but a 
man profoundly committed to the cause of Christ could 
have concluded as he did? ‘‘For me, the temporal 
expectation of a Christian, his hope here on earth— 
and I know no other—is never to lose...the fore- 
taste of his eternal hope: that inner calm, that peace 
which the world cannot give, but which the world can 
so promptly take away. In the midst of the worst dis- 
asters of history and despite all the sins of one poor 
life, this inner silence contains the voice that reassures 
us, and through us reassures the whole world... Do you 
recall it? The words of Our Lord as He walked upon 
the turbulent sea, and called out to the poor creatures 
trembling in their boat? ‘It is I, do not be afraid.’ ”’ 


ROBERT OSTERMANN 


Joret, F. D., O.P., The Eucharist and the Confessional. 
The Newman Press, 1955. 192 pages. $3.50. 


In five beautiful chapters Father Joret elaborates 
the two most important and helpful elements in 
spiritual progress. His approach is primarily devo- 
tional, and at all times simple and practical. Selections 
from the liturgy, poetry and Scripture, and illustrative 
stories effectively make the Eucharist and Confession 
better understood. But Father Joret’s fervent and force- 
ful exhortations to use these Sacraments for the increase 
of holiness are most important. 

In Catholic literature of today this book stands out 


3 

There is much literature on prayer, various devotions, 
lence, monastic practices. Sometimes plans of pet- 
ion are proposed with the virtues as a basis ; other 
ems will begin with contemplation; Catholic Action 
| the starting point for still others. But whether a 
ool of spirituality commences with contemplation ot 
, ot a fusion of the two—‘‘contemplaction,” as 
writer calls it—all Catholic spirituality must recog- 
> that Holy Communion and Confession are at the 


for its emphasis on the Sacraments in attaining holi- 
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very heart of the spiritual life. The saints saw that 
here on earth the summit of union with God was 
through Holy Communion. Exstacies, visions, lethargies 
and levitations do not come close to Holy Communion 
in benefit to the soul. 

Father Joret shows how fundamental these Sacraments 
are in the spiritual life. His chapters discuss the 
effectiveness of the Sacraments and the requisite dis- 
positions of the person receiving them. 

A pleasing directness and simplicity make the book 
very suitable for both occasional and retreat reading, 
or for prayerful daily reading and meditation in common 
or in private. An interesting and useful volume has 
been rendered attractive to the eye by good publishing 
technique. 

REV, JOHN JOLIN; oi)... PHDaes, Ue 
Regis College, Denver 


Murphy, John L., In the Image of Christ. 
waukee, 1954. Pp. 169. $3.00. 


After Father Murphy’s The Living Christ received 
such atremendous welcome, it was necessary for him 
to satisfy demands for a book which would, in the 
same direct and inspiring way, relate the teaching of 
the Mystical Body to everyday living. 

In the Image of Christ meets these demands to a 
nicety by making an application of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body to the lives of modern Catholics, not 
in mere generalities, but in twenty-four suggestion- 
packed chapters which in turn consider a whole list 
of occupations and point out specifically the implica- 
tions of membership in the Mystical Body for all. 

In his twelfth chapter, on “Social Work,” Father 
Murphy comments: 


Bruce, Mil- 


“Our life today witnesses a constant procession 
of charitable appeals. We are forevermore adopt- 
ing new ‘programs,’ building finer orphanages and 
homes, raising bigger funds. ... We seem to have 
forgotten that we cannot... meet the needs of the 
human heart by filling out application blanks and 
compiling statistics. 

“We cannot imagine Christ sitting behind a desk, 
cool and impersonal, without the slightest flicker 
of a smile, barking at the needy something like 
‘What's your trouble?’ 

“The members of Christ who engage in social 
work can never be what the world calls ‘welfare 
workers.’ They must be something more; they 
must be other Christs. The special task of any 
Christian engaged in such work is to bring into 
that field the love of Christ.” 


Social Justice Review readers will find in Fr. Murphy's 
book much that is familiar to them, presented in an 
attractive and understandable way. Just as S/R has 
insisted for many years that, in the motto on each 
cover, there must be “the peace of Christ in the reign 
of Christ,” so the present volume by Fr. Murphy insists 
that in every walk of life we must imitate Christ ever 
more closely. That is what it means to be “other 
Christs.”” 
REV. JOHN J. Join, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
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CONVENTION MOTTO: 
"To Conform Personal and Public Life to the Will of God.” 


QO* MAY 15, TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, Pope Pius XI 
issued his famous encyclical on the reconstruction 
of social order, usually referred to under its Latin title, 
Quadragesimo Anno. He listed as one of the purposes 
of this great encyclical: “To expose the root of the 
present social disorder, and to point out the only 
salutary cure, a reform of Christian morals. 

Thus we are clearly given to understand that all 
social reconstruction must be founded on moral reform. 
In this Pius XI was but echoing the teaching of Leo 
XIII, expressed in Rerum Novarum, the sixtieth anni- 
versary of which we also commemorated last month. In 
his epochal encyclical on the condition of the working 
classes, the latter Pope stated unequivocally: ‘If society 
is to be healed now, in no way can it be healed save 
by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions.” 

While “the present social disorder,” referred to by 
Pope Pius XI, still obtains, it would be very fallacious 
to suppose that the two great social encyclicals have 
had little or no effect. The blessings that followed 
upon Pope Leo’s encyclical, enumerated in some detail 
in Quadragesimo Anno, have certainly been multiplied, 
and new blessings added in the quarter century which 
has elapsed since the issuance of the latter encyclical. 
The effects of the Papal social teachings have been 
felt outside the Church in the world at large. The 
growth in social consciousness, the vastly improved con- 


Pope Pius XII 


dition of the working classes, the present degree of ce 
Operation between employer and employees, the socia 
legislation enacted for the relief of the needy—thes 
are only some of the gains achieved in the first hal 
of the twentieth century. Much credit for these gain 
must be given to the social encyclicals. True, the Pope’ 
were not the only ones whose voices cried out for socia 
reform; but theirs were the most authoritative and im 
partial voices. Some social reformers, such as th 
Socialists, often proposed remedies more harmful thai 
the disease they pretended to cure. Others were hope 
lessly partisan to a group or class. Only the Pope 
have provided a leadership that was at once uncom 
promising yet benevolent, radical in its thoroughness ye 
safe, impartial yet positive. Thus they have sought t 
heal a grievously sick society. 

The fact that more progress has not been made; tha 
the world continues in a state of turmoil; that justic 
and charity are still for the greater part honored mor 
in the breach than the observance; that there is stil 
so much class warfare; that atheistic Communism c 
tinues to grow—are not due to any shortcomings 
the Papal plan for social reconstruction. They are 
basically to the continuing lag in the reform of mo 
Hence the Central Verein has taken for the motto o 
One-Hundred-First Convention the words of Pope 
XII: “To conform personal and public life to the 
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of God.” These words were addressed to the Bishop 
yof Augsburg, June 27, 1955, on the occasion of the 
pone-thousandth anniversary of the Battle of Lechfeld. 
[Their application, however, is universal. 

Moral rectitude consists in compliance and conformity 
wwith the Divine Will as expressed particularly in the 
moral law. Where individuals and society ignore the 
imoral law, there must inevitably be confusion and chaos. 
ITo even think of social betterment apart from the 
nmoral law, apart from the Will of God, is fatuous. Hence 
‘the need for accentuating the moral law and its observ- 
vance by individuals and groups in society. The Central 
\Verein, therefore, could do no better in this anniversary 
yyear of Rerum Novarum and Ouadragesimo Anno than 
ito rededicate itself to the ideals of the Catholic social 
vapostolate through greater emphasis on moral reform. 
1The motto of this year’s convention in Wichita is a 
-call to just such a rededication. 


Jubilee of Rev. C. Moosman 


N JULY 8, the Rev. Charles Moosmann of Munhall, 
Pennsylvania, will celebrate the golden jubilee of 
this priestly ordination. 

As few priests in the whole United States, Father 
'Moosmann has furnished valuable spiritual leadership to 
“both the Central Verein and the National Catholic 
'Women’s Union. He is a member of the Verein’s Com- 
»mittee on Social Action. 

For the past year or so, this exemplary priest has 
been burdened with illness. His sickness prevented him 
from attending one Centennial Convention last year in 
Rochester. We hope and pray that Father Moosmann’s 
health will permit him to attain the coveted golden 
jubilee and celebrate it with traditional solemnity. 


Convention Calendar 


NE-HUNDRED-FIRST CONVENTION of the Catholic 
Central Verein and Fortieth Convention of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union: Wichita, Kansas, 
July 28 to August 1. Convention headquarters: Broad- 
view Hotel. 
Central Verein of Connecticut and Connecticut Branch 

of the NCWU: St. Mary’s Church, Meriden, June 23 
and 24, 

Catholic State League of Texas and the Texas Branch 
of the NCWU: Nada, July 9-12. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Branch of the NCWU: Easton, August 18-20. 
Central Verein of New York and New York Branch 
NCWU: New York City, September 1-3. | 
Catholic Union of Missouri and Missouri Branc 
of the NCWU: St. Clair, September 15-17. 

‘Catholic Union of Ilinois and Illinois Branch of 
he NCWU: St. Henry's Parish, East St. Louis, Septem- 
et 21-23. 
Catholic Central Society of New Jersey and New 
Ee Branch of the NCWU: St. Maty’s Abbey Church, 
k, September 29 and 30. _ 
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Mr. Edwin F. Debrecht, 
New Central Bureau Office Manager 


N MAY 1, MR. EDWIN F. DEBRECHT of O'Fallon, Mo., 

assumed his duties as office manager of the 
Central Bureau. In this capacity he succeeds the late 
Joseph G. Metzger who died suddenly on February 5 
after serving the Central Bureau for thirty-two years. 

Mr. Debrecht brings to his new field of labor many 
assets which should serve him to good purpose. He 
is thoroughly acquainted with both the Central Verein 
and the NCWU by reason of his active association with 
the Verein for almost forty years. He served two 
terms as president and several terms as secretary of the 
Catholic Union of Missouri. It was Mr. Debrecht’s 
apostolic spirit which prompted the director of the 
Central Bureau to think of him as a logical successor 
to the dedicated Joseph G. Metzger. 

His long term of service in the employ of the Fed- 
eral Government and a tenure in a rural community 
bank have equipped our new office manager with a 
business experience that will prove highly advantageous. 
We feel quite fortunate in having Mr. Debrecht as a 
member of the Central Bureau staff. He assumes a 
position of great responsibility for which he seems ad- 
mirably suited. We know that he will receive the full 
measure of cooperation from all the societies and mem- 
bers of the CV. 

In extending a hearty welcome to Mr. Debrecht, we 
also wish him God’s special blessing. 

FATHER SUREN 
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Personalia 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER was given in honor of Victor 
MF. Ridder in New York on April 7, the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday. Mr. Ridder, a Life Member 
of the Central Verein since June, 1944, and former editor 
of the New Yorker Staats Zeitung, has distinguished 
himself for his invaluable service to German-American 
interests, and his leadership in numerous community 
projects. 

After both World War I and II, Victor Ridder or- 
ganized extensive aid measures for the relief of Ger- 
many. He was instrumental in renewing and strength- 
ening the bonds of friendship between the Wy Sand 
Germany after these bonds were broken by war and 
severely weakened by Nazism. His contribution to a 
healthy German-American culture is universally recog- 
nized. 


His contributions to community welfare were con- 
centrated in his help to various youth movements. The 
Boy Scouts became a particular object of his interest 
and solicitude. 


In the course of his busy life, Mr. Ridder received 
many tokens of recognition. He was awarded an honor- 
aty Doctorate of Laws by Fordham University; he 
received a Papal citation. Many Catholic and civic 
organizations have bestowed on him tokens of public 
recognition. 


Mr. Ridder retired from the editorship of the New 
Yorker Staats Zeitung three years ago. 


NECROLOGY 
Charles T. Trott 


NOTHER LEADER of the Central Verein movement 

was taken in death recently. Mr. Charles T. 
Trott of Rochester, New York, who served as chairman 
of the Reception Committee at last year’s Centennial 
Convention, was called in death on April 22 in his 
seventy-fourth year. 


Mr. Trott, an insurance agent, served as president of 
both State and local Branches of the CV. He led the 
New York State Branch from 1935 to 1938. Besides 
his membership in the Verein, he was also active in the 
Shepherds of America, the Hessian Benevolent Society 
and the Court Genesee Valley of the Foresters of 
America. He served the last named organization as 
financial secretary for forty-four years. 


Surviving are Mr. Trott’s wife Christina, five daugh- 
ters and two sons. One of his daughters is Sister 
Mary Carl of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


At the funeral services, conducted in St. Michael’s 
Church, Rochester, with burial in Calvary Cemetery, the 
Central Verein was represented by Joseph Gervais and 
Andrew Albrecht. (R.I-P.) 
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A Century of Catholic Social Action 
(Continued) 


Ape VEREIN, it is well known, taught the family the 
value of self-help and mutual assistance, not only 
through the continued promotion of the benevolent 
society, but also in a large measure through the estab- 
lishment of credit unions in parishes, the organiza- 
tion of maternity guilds and the strong advocacy of the 
cooperative movement. 

It was inevitable that the Verein’s concern for the 
family should extend to the training and education of 
children. Here she had but one answer—Catholic edu- 
cation. No school for the Catholic was the right school 
unless all knowledge and training were attained in terms 
of the eternal, unalterable truths of Holy Mother Church. 
Catholic children must have Catholic schools and well- 
trained, devoted Catholic teachers. There was to be 
no quibbling about this—and there were to be no 
obstacles, from within or without, to stand in the way 
of that objective. 

In the early days, therefore, parochial schools sprang 
up and multiplied in the German parishes. Sometimes 
Verein societies organized and maintained schools even 
before a parish was founded. 

Should anyone doubt the determination of these fer- 
vent pioneers, let him examine the constitutions of the 
member societies, which denied membership to any- 
one who, through his own fault, failed to send his 
children to the Catholic School. 

Not many years ago, Cardinal Dougherty of Phila- 
delphia, of happy memory, was able to exclaim, “Today 
the whole surface of our land is dotted with parochial 
schools. We owe them primarily to the German Cath- 
olics who fought for the schools and won the battle.” 

Today, what justifiable pride may not swell our 
hearts as we contemplate the tremendous strides made 
in the whole field of Catholic education. What joy 
would possess the hearts of those early pioneers could 
they return to find in our land more than 12,000 Cath- 
olic educational institutions with close to six and one- 
half million youths under instruction, half of them in 
the grade schools of our parishes. — 

Always the champion of Catholic higher education, 
for those fitted for it, our fathers would rejoice today, 
as we do, in the existence of no less than two hundred 
and forty-seven colleges and universities. 

Our pride and our joy must be tempered, however, 
with caution and concern, lest the not-too-distant fu- 
ture bring us a picture dark and dismal. Only a few 
weeks ago, Archbishop John F. O'Hara of Philadelphia 
warned of the grave dangers threatening our Catholic 
schools. A campaign is even now under way to license 
private schools, a system which would in effect give 
state departments of education a year by year power 
of life or death over our institutions. It is not impos- 
sible, moreover, if the strong advocates of educational 
totalitarianism have their way, to see a reversal of the 
United States Supreme Court Decision in the Oregor 
Case of 1925—for which we fought so hard—to brin 
to an end the Constitutional guarantee of freedom | 
education. 7 


Out part, as members of the Central Verein aac ‘he 
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‘National Catholic Women’s Union, and the Youth 
Section, is clearly obvious. We who stood in the 
vanguard of the battle for parochial schools in the 
days of birth and infancy must again take our places 
in the forefront of a new fight to preserve our schools 
and safeguard the God-given right of parents to edu- 
cate their children according to conscience. 

Our obligation, as I see it, does not stop there. We 
cannot—we dare not—overlook the grave danger 
threatening our Christian way of life as the result of 
the indoctrination, annually, of thousands of. teachers, 
new and of long experience, with various types of 
progressivist ideas, philosophically false, dangerous to 
the souls of children and teachers alike, and to the 
rwelfare of society. 

We need, it seems, to promote both a substitute and 
jan antidote: a substitute in the continued promotion of 
‘Catholic higher education and, in our Catholic colleges, 
the broadest expansion of teacher training faculties 
sand facilities; an antidote in the multiplication of op- 
‘portunities for experienced Catholic lay teachers to re- 
orient themselves, to clear from their minds the webs 
of pragmatism, experimentalism, naturalism, materialism, 
/sO often unconsciously woven in continued exposure to 
courses, lectures, books and other professional literature, 
and then let in the light of Scholasticism and true 
‘Christian philosophy of education. 

Needless to say, we need, also, to continue our prayers 
)(the Crusade of Prayer, of our National Catholic Wom- 
en's Union, for instance) and double our efforts to 
imcrease vocations so desperately needed. 

Our assistance to students in the past, the estab- 
lishment of our study circles, like those at Spring Bank, 
\Fordham University, Oberlin, Ohio, our sponsorship, 
‘as long ago as 1863, of the Holy Family Teachers’ Col- 
lege at St. Francis, Wisconsin, the whole idea of out 
Central Bureau, indicate our ability in this respect and 
/provide ample precedents. 

Undoubtedly, the wisest decision in the long history 
of the Central Verein was that made at the memorable 
‘convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1908, which brought 
the Central Bureau into being. How wise the decision 
and how well the Bureau has served the cause of Cath- 
olic Action for almost a half-century is now a matter 
of indisputable record. Described by Cardinal Glen- 
‘non, who knew it well, as one of the most useful and 
practical agencies of the Church and Catholic Society, 
our Central Bureau, located in a modest building on 
‘Westminster Place in St. Louis, near St. Louis Uni- 
versity, is the power house of our organization from 
‘which flows a constant current of Catholic thought and 
action. Publishing house, clearing house, depository of 
priceless knowledge, school of Catholic sociology, dis- 
penser of charity, our Bureau stands as a living tribute 
to the wisdom of its conceivers, the genius of its 
founder and first director, Dr. Kenkel, the efficiency 
f its limited staff and the loyalty and generosity of 
he members of our organizations and their many 
tiends and admirers among the Bishops, the clergy 
nd the laity here and abroad. : 

It is through our Bureau that our program is made 
ffective. Here is published our official organ, Social 
‘ustice Review (formerly Central Blatt and Social Jus- 
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lice), acclaimed by scholars everywhere and character- 
ized by some as “the most informative document on 
sociological affairs from the Catholic viewpoint pub- 
lished in the English-speaking world.’ Also published 
here is the Catholic W oman’ Journal maintaining, like 
Social Justice Review under Father Victor Suren’s very 
competent editorship, a high place in Catholic journalis- 
tic effort. Well known, also, are the press bulletins and 
those excellent brochures and pamphlets on timely sub- 
jects sent out by the thousands each year for effective 
distribution. Here, also, is the constant source of prac- 
tical charity to the needy, to the chaplains and the men 
in the Armed Services, and to the missions and hos- 
pitals and leprosaria. In addition, our Bureau is the 
mecca of scholars who come to search its priceless library 
of over 50,000 volumes, many of them rare editions, 
and its exhaustive encyclopedia files of thousands of 
titles. Recently our Bureau has added another important 
feature, under Father Suren’s direction: its service to 
the Catholic immigrant, reminiscent of the early days, 
and the establishment of a special library for the pro- 
motion of a truly Catholic philosophy of immigration. 

We have another institution in St. Louis, the St. Eliza- 
beth Settlement and Day Nursery, another project of the 
Bureau and the fertile mind of Dr. Kenkel. Founded 
forty years ago, it has been its purpose to demonstrate 
the need and the potentialities of Catholic day nurser- 
ies, institutions which will not only care for the little 
children of mother’s forced into industry by the absence 
of the father’s support, but will promote, even in the 
child’s tender years, a Catholic philosophy of life and, 
unlike an orphanage, withal keep the home intact. Cer- 
tainly here is Catholic sociology at work! 


In all these things, the name of Frederick P. Kenkel 
so often appears. During these days of commemoration 
we shall hear much of him who spent himself in the 
service of the Central Verein and did so much to shape 
her program. His life, like his work, was outstanding. 
Above all, he was a devoted practical Catholic, twice 
knighted by the Holy Father, who lived what he taught, 
so much so that the Most Rev. Ignatius Esser, Abbott of 
St. Meinard’s was to say to us three years ago: “If you 
do your duty to him as one of the greatest leaders the 
laity in our country has ever had, he will one day be 
a canonized saint of the Church. Pray that God may 
grant that.” 

You can well imagine our deep concern when Dr. 
Kenkel, still at his desk, approached the 90th year of 
his life and the inevitable end of his earthly career. 
Replacing adequately a man of his stature would cen- 
tainly be a major accomplishment and one that might 
well be doubtful. However, God has His ways. The 
prayers of Dr. Kenkel and the prayers of those of us 
who knew the magnitude of the problem were certainly 
heard when our Father Victor Suren answered our call, 
and Archbishop Ritter gave him to us, first as co-director 
and then as director of our Bureau. The fact that Dr. 
Kenkel laid down his burden in joy and peace is ample 
proof of the great ability and the spirit of his most 
capable successor. Ad Multos Annos! 


(To be concluded) 
RICHARD F. HEMMERLEIN 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donation to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $587.46; Mrs. Louise Tschoepe, 
Mex., $1/- Wn "Ge Wittmann, IN 7Ys,) 62:59 Wine) i 
Winkelmann, Mo., $18.50; Total to and including May 
15, 1956, $609.71. 


C. B. Assistance Fund 


CWU of New York, Inc., $500; St. Anthony Society, 
Sacramento, Calif., $10; German Catholic Federation, 
San Francisco, Calif., $10; Total to and including May 
15, 1956, $520.00. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $263.79; CWU of New York, 
Inc., $25; CWU of New York, Inc., $25; St. Francis 
de Sales Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $3.01; St. 
Anthony Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $1; St. Louis 
& St. Louis Co. Dist. League, $7; CWU of New York, 
Inc., $25; Total to and including May 15, 1956, $349.80. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $29,141.66; From children at- 
tending, $1,069.66; Interest Income, $31.50; Total to 
and including May 15, 1956, $30,242.82. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $3,851.41; Alphonse Ellerkamp, 
a/c Life Membership, $25; Total to and including May 
15, 1956, $3,876.41. 


European Relief Fund 


__ Previously reported: $2,129.00; Agnes J. Martin, N. 
Y., $5; Sr. Mary Gertrude, Mo., $36; Total to and includ- 
ing May 15, 1956, $2,170.00. 


‘Make ‘Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


~— 101st ANNUAL CONVE 
OF THE CATHOLIC CENTRA 


™a, 
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Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,744.51; John A. Graser, N.ay 
$1; M. D. Frawley, Mass., $50; CWU, N. ¥., Inc. 7 oat 
St. Louis District League, Mo., $5; CWU, N. Y., $18 
N. N. Mission Fund, $40; Mrs. Lena Vosberg, lowe 
$20; Agnes J. Martin, N. Y., $5; Wm. J. Sullivar 
Fla., $12; H. J. J., Mo:, $1; N. N. Mo. $10; Mrs. G 
Wollschlager, Mo., $10; August Springob, Wis., $6 
Miss Margaret Buggle, $30; CWU, N. Y., Inc., $11 
Total to and including May 15, 1956, $3,974.51. : 


The book reviews appearing in SJR frequentl 
elicit the commendation of both our readers an: 
the publishers of the books reviewed. Recently th 
Rev. Michael P. Dineen, executive secretary of the Na 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, paid us th 
following tribute: ~ 

“Please accept our sincere appreciation for the ver 
excellent review you gave Father Baer’s book, Lefer 
to an American Farmer. We think the book is good 
too, but it’s always much nicer to have our state 
ments corroborated, especially by such an excellen 
magazine as yours.” 


ie 
. 
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Some months ago, two Missouri: farm leaders— 
H. E. Slusher, president of the Missouri Fa 
Bureau Federation, and Fred H. Heinkel, presi 
of the Missouri Farmers Association—gave their vi 
on the present farm crisis in our country in a len 
interview published in the St. Louis Globe-Demo 
Portions of the statements of both men comp 
verbatim quotations from the CV farm resolution 
“Flight from the Land,” adopted at the Rocheste 
vention last August. The two gentlemen received 
of the Verein resolution from an alert member of t 
Catholic Union of Missouri. a 


